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IT IS ONE OF THE GREATEST MISFORTUNES IN LIFE NOT TO 
BE ABLE TO ENDURE MISFORTUNE. 
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GO SLOWLY TO YOUR FRIENDS* ENTERTAINMENTS, BUT 
QUICKLY TO THEIR MISFORTUNES. 
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THE OLD PLOUGHMAN. 


There’s no use in pining and crying, 
Whatever life’s troubles may be; 

For one, I ne’er give way to sighing, 
Though fortune’s a stranger to me; 

I grudge not the lot of my neighbour, 
Though some folk are richer I trow, 

While cheerfulness lightens my labour, 

I whistle and sing as I plough : 
Whistle and sing. 

Care to the winds fling ! 

I whistle and sing as I plough. 

My dwelling it may be is humble, 

But simple and scanty my fare; 

Tho’ little, there’s no need to grumble, 
For somehow I’ve something to spare; 

Sure fashion and pride is all folly, 
Content you may see on my brow. 


My maxim is, live and be jolly, 

And whistle and sing at the plough : 
Whistle and sing, 

Care to the winds fling ! 

I whistle and sing as I plough. 

My lads, like their dad, are all merry, 
They’re fond of a joke and a song ; 

My lasses are plump as a cherry ; 

My children all hearty and strong. 

My wife and I jog on together ; 

Time passes right pleasant, I vow ; 

She works with heart light as a feather; 
I whistle and sing as I plough. 
Whistle and sing, 

Care to the winds fling ! 

I whistle and sing as I plough. 

Mrs. Valentine Roberts. 


give place to a sweet trusting placid expression, more lovely even than the 
usual sparkling vivacity of Minnie’s fair face. 

“I am not afraid, Ada,” she said. “We promised long since to follow 
through weal or woe those we thought worthy of such trust, and there has 
been nothing to shake our belief in them since, or to make us hesitate to keep 
our plighted words. We must be doing right, then, in joining them, and 
leaving the future quietly and hopefully to wiser government than ours.” 

“ You are right, Minnie,” said Ada, bending down and kissing her cousin’s 
flushed cheek; “ it is wiser to reserve our strength for actual trial rather than 
waste it in fears and presentiments of evil. Whatever is in store for me, I 
do hope your sunny spirit will not be clouded, my darling, and if I know 
Harold aright, he will never cost yon one regret that you have given up all 
you hold dear for his sake; and now we must retire to bed, for we have a 
great deal before us to-morrow.” 

Minnie assented, and the cousins were soon enjoying a tranquil sleep, not 
haunted by visions of shipwrecks, either to the good ship Clive, or to their 
own anticipated happiness. 

****** 


THE STORYTELLER. 

THE ENGAGEMENTS. 

By the Author of Cross Purposes, Sir Ernest Wentworth, &c. 

Chapter I. 

“ Minnie, Minnie, how can you talk so joyously of a voyage, which however 
long and anxiously looked forward to by us both, is yet a sad, perhaps life¬ 
long exile from all we hold dear? ” 

“Not quite all, Ada, pet; surely not quite all,” was the arch reply of the 
bright looking young girl thus addressed, “or I must say India would never 
be blessed with my exhilarating presence. I really have some slight regard 
for a certain Harold Rivers; and I do not suppose you are quite indifferent 
to a gallant officer yclept Captain Walter Sullivan, who happens to reside in 
that same land of shawls mid sunstrokes, diamonds, and cholera.” 

Ada Crofton’s face was filmed slightly from her gay companion’s laughing 
glance; but even though thus half-averted, Miunie could see that tears 
were in the large, dark eyes, which pensive and oriental as they were in 
their soft expression, seldom evinced such tokens of emotion as such visitants 
betrayed. 

Minnie Bardon’s quick, warm feelings were ever ready to respond to tho 
joys and sorrows of those she loved, and among that number her cousin Ada 
was one of the dearest and most tenderly cherished from her childhood. Her 
gay mood passed away in a moment, and throwing her arms round her 
cousin, she kissed away the falling drops as she eagerly asked the cause of 
such unwonted yielding to sorrow on the part of the calm, self-possessed Ada. 

“ Surely,” said Minnie, “ it was not my foolish jesting that upset you, 
Ada dear. I would not have said a single word of the sort if I had 
not been sure that you felt as happy as I do at the idea of seeii>* our true and 
leal knights again. Tell me, darling,” she added, “ what it is that makes 
you so low-spirited to-day, when all is settled at last, after all the tiresome 
ros and cons which have been enough to throw one into a fever, before 
ndian suns have a chance of doing so.” 

Ada was silent for some minutes, though she returned her cousin’s caress, 
and smiled affectionately through the tears she could not restrain, when once 
they had fairly got vent, and Minnie was wise enough not to attempt to 
check them, when she saw that they were rather a relief to her usually 
composed cousin’s fit of depression. 

At length‘drying her eyes, and raising her head from Minnie’s shoulder, 
Ada said, in her usual calm, soft tones, “ Shall we see our ‘ true and leal 
knights,’ as you call them, again, Minnie ?” She added, “ How can we tell 
what changes may have taken place, even before we arrive at our journey’s 
end. It is that very doubt, that consciousness that we have . so much 
depending on the chances and changes which a few months may produce, 
which makes me less joyous and sanguine than you are—not that I shrink 
from any sacrifice of friends or country for Walter’s sake.” 

A shade passed over Minnie’s bright face as Ada spoke, and she remained 
silent and thoughtful for several minutes, her dark grey laughing eyes fixed 
on a portrait which hung over the fire-place of* the dressiag-room in which 
the cousins were sitting, as was their custom, before retiring to bed. 

Ada watched this unusual reverie with silent interest; she knew her young 
cousin well, and understood better than others did the deep feeling and child¬ 
like trusting faith which formed* the basis of her light ana sportive gaiety of 
heart, and more than once she had felt reproved by Minnie’s unshakenJirmness 
in times when her own less buoyant spirit had well-nigh sunk in spite of her 
outward composure and self-control. It was, therefore, with some anxiety 
that she waited for the expression of the young girl’s feelings on the subject, 
which weighed so heavily on her own heart, ana watched the troubled look 
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Ada Crofton was the younger and least favoured daughter of a physician 
in large practice in a principal town of the north of England, who had lost his 
wife when his eldest girl Elinor was iust sixteen, and Ada some four years 
younger. Dr. Crofton was very proud of Elinor’s stately beauty aud dignified 
manners, even at that early age, aud placed her at the head of his household 
and over both the young Ada and his orphan niece, Minnie Bardon, then 
a lovely child of nine years old, recently placed under his guardianship. 
Had it not been for the strong attachment the two children formed for 
each other, and the kind, judicious care of the governess who had been 
chosen by Mrs. Crofton almost immediately before her death, their early 
years would have been equally miserable and unfavourable for their after 
characters, for Elinor’s rule was a cold and overbearing one, and from 
her decisions there was no appeal. But, thanks partly to Miss Sedgwick’s 
kindly sense and sound judgment, and partly to their happiness in each 
other’s companionship, Ada’s quiet gentleness, and Minnie’s gaiety of heart, 
remained uncrushed and unembittered by the unloving and proud demeanour 
of Elinor Crofton towards the young girls, whom she persisted in con¬ 
sidering as much too childish for companionship with herself, even when. 
Ada was touching on the age when she herself had assumed almost 
matronly duties, and Minnie was nearly fourteen. But Ada did not regret 
the fiat which condemned her to the schoolroom long after the age when, 
slie might well have been introduced into society, since, had it been reversed, 
she must have been separated from her cousin ; and she went on using well 
aud happily the time thus added to her studies, till, on her attaining her 
eighteenth birthday, and Minnie nearly completing her sixteenth year, it was 
suddenly announced by Miss Crofton in the schoolroom, that the two girls 
would henceforth quit that region for the drawing-room, and that in three 
months from that time Ada would be called on to take the bead of her 
father’s household. 

“ My marriage is to take place in June,” said Elinor, “ and, then, Ada, you 
will have to try to carry out my rules and arrangements to the best of your 
ability, and to let our father’s comfort suffer as little as can be expected from 
the change.” 

“ Your marriage, Elinor ? ” said Ada, timidly, “ I did not know—you never 
mentioned-” 

“I am little in the habit of talking about affairs strictly personal, my dear 
Ada,” interrupted her sister; “ It is quite time enough, now that all 
is arranged, to inform you and Minnie that I have accepted Sir Edgar 
Strachan, whom you have occasionally seen here, before succeeding to his 
uncle’s title, and that the wedding is fixed for May.” 

Ada did not venture to seek more; but when, after some further admo¬ 
nitions and suggestions, Elinor left them, both Ada and Minnie indulged 
many a speculation as to Elinor’s future, and to their owi ability to supply 
the place she was about to vacate. 

“ For you know, Minnie, we must share its duties and occupations, as we 
have done every other for the last seven years,” was Ada’s concluding remark 
as they went to prepare for dinner. 

Weeks passed on, and the two recluses became gradually accustomed to tbeir 
new, and, as it seemed to them, wonderfully gay life, which was certainly a 
more than commonly busy one, from the preparations for Elinor’s wedding, 
which was to be a very brilliant one. The young girls were of course t6 be brides¬ 
maids, in conjunction with a sister and cousin of the bridegroom, Helen 
Strachan, and Isabel Sullivan, and the brother of the latter was to be “ best 
man ” on the occasion. 

“It is very lucky, Elinor, that Walter should have so lately arrived in 
England after bis long service in India,” v/as Sir Edgar’s remark as the 
arrangements were finally discussed; “ and I think your father mentioned that 
a cousin of your own had come back in the same ship. Is lie an officer ? 

“ No,” she replied; “ like most of our family Harold Divers is a physician, 
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attached to fae staff in Bengal. He will, however, he one of Captain 
Suftivau’s colleagues at the wedding** 1 

Ada, who had some remembrance of a young, frank, kindly cousin, some 
Bix years older than herself, playing goodnaturedly with her as a child, was 
honestly glad at the intelligence. 

The week before'the wedding collected the more immediate relatives of both 
families, and among them, of course, the two bridesmen so nearly connected 
with the bride and bridegroom, and the bridesmaids, whose attendants they 
were to be, looked with girlish curiosity on the strangers. Ada and Minnify 
themselves, however, were not greater contrasts than the handsome, aristo¬ 
cratic Walter Sullivan, with his splendid dark eyes, his well cut features, 
and somewhat haughty air, and the equally high-bred, but frank, Saxon, 
manly face and figure of Harold Rivers, the young physician, who was rather 
grave than otherwise; but the open, frank expression, and kindly manner 
which spoke of so true and good a heart within, at once invited confidence, and 
set even his timid cousin completely at ease with him. 

With all the mutual and sincere regard they entertained for each other, 
Harold and Ada were by no means so constantly together, or so entirely the 
confidants of each other’s plans and wishes as in yore, and Captain Sullivan’s 
rapidly increasing attention to the latter gave little chance for such old 
habits to be resumed. There was a tinge of haughty self-assertion even in 
the devotion Walter Sullivan thus showed to the fair young sister of his 
cousin’s bride; but it was scarcely likely that Ada herself should perceive, 
amidst the lover-like attention and admiration so openly displayed, any tinge 
of pride and selfishness, where there was so much to natter and to attract. 
To her fresh heart and romantic nature a man like Captain Sullivan, with 
his high breeding, his accomplishments, his grace of manner and expression, 
and his love of the beautiful in nature and art, was peculiarly attractive; and 
ere the wedding gaieties were at all beginning to languish, Ada Crofton’s 
heart was fairly won, and only waited for the plainly spoken word to avow its 
preference. 

Little Minnie, the bright, fascinating little fairy, who was so bewitchingly 
half-child, half-woman, had not in this, as in almost each event and feeling 
of their lives, been separated from her cousin. Her sweet, loving, truthful 
character had completed the conquest her beauty and vivacity had won over 
Harold Rivers’s noble heart, and he only waited to assure himself that there 
was lair hope that his grave nature had succeeded in attracting a being so 
opposite to himself in natural temperament, before asking the young orphan 
to share his home and fortunes in the distant East. 

Thus matters went on for some two months after the return of the bridal 
couple from their short tour; the young men both gladly availing themselves 
of the invitations of Sir Edgar and Dr. Crofton to remain with them during 
the series of gaieties which followed the wedding; and Ada and Minnie felt 
as if they had never really lived till now, so entire was the change from their 
secluded existence under Elinor’s severe rule, to the variety, the freedom, and 
the homage which surrounded them. 

Dr. Crofton meanwhile contented himself with knowing that Lady Strachan 
chaperoned the two girls whenever they went into society, and that his grave, 
steady nephew was their attendant in their rides and walks; while he 
frequently observed, on his hurried visits to their morning room, that the 
two were deeply engaged in study of some favourite author, or practising 
glees with the assistance of Harold’s rich tenor. 

Captain Sullivan never appeared in Ada's reception-room till later in the 
day, and then always provided with some excuse in the shape of books or 
messages, or with Lady Strachan herself as a chaperon; but he indemnified 
himself in the riding parties and picnics, and the many evening engagements 
which brought them together, when he could devote his chief attention to the 
beautiful sister of his new cousin, without exciting any particular remark 
from that awful Mrs. Grundy, who watches over the affairs and conduct of 
society in general, and of lovers in particular, with such amiable solicitude. 
Still he had said nothing of love or even admiration openly, at least in 
words, though his looks, and the gracefully veiled expressions, which were 
intelligible to Ada alone, spoke but too foroibly to the young girl’s heart 

Chapter II, 

It was a lovely summer morning some two months after Elinor’s marriage, 
when Harold Rivers laid down the newspaper and letters which had oocupied 
his attention for the last half hour, during which he had been waiting for the 
appearanoe of his fair cousins at breakfast, with a olouded and thoughtful 
face. It was plain he was engrossed by matters of no common interest, for 
Minnie Bardon not only entered, but aotually stood beside him and laid her 
small hand on his shoulder, before he was aware of her presence. 

“ Ah, cousin mine! ” she exclaimed, (i I have found you out at last, 
musing on the charms of pretty Clara Donne, with whom you waltzed so 
often last night at Mrs. Thornhill’s.” 

The hand which lay on the young man’s ann was clasped in his, as he 
drew his young cousin gently towards him, whispering, “ Minnie, if you do 
not know who occupies not only my thoughts, but my heart, I have less cause 
to hope than I have dared to believe of late.” 

Minnie scarcely resisted the half embrace; perhaps she was glad to conceal 
the deep blush which made any denial of her cousin’s meaning useless, and 
Harold hardly needed the words which he at length succeeded ip drawing 
from her, in reply to his manly avowal of an affection felt for the first time in 
his life. 

“ But, Minnie,” he continued, “ I have one thing more to tell you ere I 
accept your precious promise. I have this morning received notice that I 
may soon be ordered off to India; troubles are breaking out there; and I 
think it very likely Sullivan will be recalled also. Tell me, would you trust 
yourself to my care in that distant land ? ” 

Minnie’s glance, and the slight pressure of the hand which held his, would 
have been sufficient answer, even had there been time to ask for more; but 
at the instant Ada’s light step was heard, and Minnie escaped into the con¬ 


servatory, which joined the breakfast-room, to reoqver gopie composure before 
meeting her cousin’s eypf. 

Dr. Crofton, who had been out to see some very urgent case at that early 
hour, now joined them, and before his nephew had time to communicate his 
own probable summons, mentioned that he had met Cantain Sullivan, and 
heard from him of the all but certain recall which awaited*him, among others 
then on leave of absence. 

“He is coming to me at twelve,” proceeded the good, unconscious doctor. 
H I suppose he wishes to consult me as to his state of health before returning 
to that trying climate.” 

Ada’s cheeks wore an unusually deep pink, which would have made an 
observer Wonder whether their ordinary paleness was to be regretted or other¬ 
wise, so lovely did she look for the moment; though her features and expres¬ 
sion harmonised so well with the colourless purity of her complexion. 

Harold and Minnie exchanged a momentary glance as they watched their 
companions; but their own hearts were too deeply engaged to think at that 
instant even of Dr. Crofton’s blindness, or Ada’s tell-tale blush, and Harold 
turned the subject by informing his uncle of his own prospect of returning ere 
long to the distant East. 

Bi^akfast was soon concluded; no one but Dr. Crofton could eat anything, 
which was of course attributed to last night’s dissipation, and immediately the 
meal was oyer Harold followed his uncle to his study, and told his hopes and 
wishes in his own manly straightforward way. 

Dr. Crofton had little to object save the distance and the climate for his 
young niece, and only stipulated that Harold should not send for her to come 
over to him till he was likely to be permanently established in some tolerably 
healthy spot, which promise the young man cordially agreed to give, and then 
hastened to share with Minnie the happiness which he now could venture to 
consider his own. 

Dr. Crofton was certainly right in his supposition as to the errand of Captain 
Sullivan, if the cure of a heart complaint could be classed as a consultation 
about health. The worthy physician was fairly bewildered by this second 
denouement of affairs which had been passing unaer his very eyes without' his 
being at all cognisant of their existence, and not unnaturally felt considerable 
hesitation at consenting to his remaining daughter’s forming an engagement 
which would remove her so far from him. He had missed Elinor sadly, till 
Ada’s calm quiet sense, and feminine dignity, and Minnie’s vivacity had begun 
to render his home happier even than when under Elinor’s management, and 
now he was threatened with the loss of them both! Still, alter having 
consented to the proposal of Harold Rivers for his young niece, a refusal of 
one yet more eligible for his daughter with precisely similar objections, was 
all but impossible, and he could only reply by a conditional assent, subject 
to his ascertaining Ada’s sentiments, and to the stipulation for delay which 
he had made in Minnie’s case. 

It is soarcely necessary to give the result of the details of the next few 
weeks; suffice it to say that in little more than a month from that memorable 
day, Walter Sullivan and Harold Rivers had sailed for India, carrying with 
them the hearts and plighted troth of the two young cousins, whose lives had 
been so singularly united up to that very time. 

Months went by till nearly a year and a half had elapsed from their 
departure before the promises then given could be claimed, and the young 
men placed in a position when they could say with truth, that the conditions 
on which Dr. Crofton had insisted, were fulfilled. But at length the guerilla¬ 
like warfare, more^ harassing than more regular engagements, began to 
languish, and Captain Sullivan obtained an appointment which would ensure 
him a more fixed and settled home, and Harold Rivers was attached to a 
regiment just ordered to Calcutta, without any but very distant prospect of 
removal. There was therefore no reason for delaying longer the departure of 
the two oousins, and at the moment when our story opened, the preparations 
for it were nearly completed, and, as we have seen, Ada’s spirits began to 
sink as the moment, when she was to say farewell to all she held dear in 
her own country, approaohed. 

It had been a matter of great discussion and anxiety how to supply the 
young girls’ place to Dr. Crofton, and provide in some measure for his comfort; 
but the matter had finally ended in his determining to relinquish his practice, 
and taking up his residence with Lady Strachan, now as ever his favourite 
daughter. 

An officer’s wife, well known to the Croftons, was about to join her 
husband, and had willingly promised to take charge of Ada and Minnie as 
far as Calcutta, where their affianced lovers were to meet them, and the 
weddings, Mrs. Eerrers declared, must positively take place from her house, 
which was large enough to receive any given number of young couples. 

Such were the arrangements which were now all but completed for the 
future destiny of the young girls, and those most nearly connected with them, 
including even the trousseau and outfits, which formed such a complication of 
orange blossoms, and sun-shades, wedding-dresses, and cabin wraps, as would 
have puzzled the heads of any but a French dressmaker or lady’s maid, to 
collect and arrange. 

Lady Strachan, however, was invaluable on such an occasion as this. Her 
cool, decided character was precisely calculated to plan and to judge of all 
that was most fitting and necessary for the young brides elect, without being 
at all bewildered by the various opinions of dressmakers and drapers, or 
clouded by any haze of regret at the parting for which she was preparing. 
Thanks to her talent and coolness of head and heart, the two fair girls 
were as amply supplied with both the useful and ornamental etceteras of a 
lady’s toilette by sea and land, as the most exquisite beauty could require, 
and in spite of adieus and anticipations, fond regrets, and bright and loving 
hopes, neither Minnie nor Ada could be quite unmoved by the bonnets and 
laces, the dresses and embroideries, which for the first time replaced the 
simple muslins and merinos, and straw hats and bonnets, which had formed 
their girlish wardrobes. 

All, however, was forgotten or disregarded when the moment of parting 
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came and Ada wept on her father’s bosom as convulsively and unrestrainedly ! 
as the less self-controHed Minnie herself, while Dr. Crofton in vain strove to 
control the agitation which added to hers. He felt he should probably never 
see his child again, and though she had never been his companion, his pride, 
like Elinor he did at that moment more justioe to the beauty and gentleness 
and womanly virtues which rendered her so worthy of his fondest love, than 
he had ever before done. And his bright little Minnie, his pet sister’s only 
child who clung to him with such child-like grief when Ada had finished her 
mute farewell and turned to her sister—it was hard to part with the little 
sunbeam that had lately enlivened the fow hours of rest he was able to spend 
with his family with her joyous spirits. He wished most heartily at that 
moment that neither officer nor dootor had been able to obtain leave of absence 
at that fatal time, when love seems a sort of epidemic and spreads from the 
principals to the spectators of a bridal scene. 

It was too late now to repent—the last boat was returning to land—and 
the kind old doctor could only give one more paternal kiss and blessing to the 
weeping girls, and then, committing them once more to Mrs. Ferrers’ care, 
lead the composed but unusually pale Elinor down the companion ladder to 
the boat, and trust their future happiness to a kind Providence, and those 
whom they had deemed able to secure it. 

In another hour the good ship Clive had weighed anchor, and was on 
its way to the Indian shores, while the sad yet hopeful travellers to that 
distant land were yet weeping their farewell regrets in each other’s arms. 

Chapter III. 

The demon of sea-sickness has one good quality belonging to him; he 
excludes for the time many sad memories and anticipations, and engrosses the 
whole faculty of suffering in his proper person. It is absolutely an im¬ 
possibility to indulge regret or to feel pleasure or interest, when prostrate 
under this overwhelming influence, and many a keen parting pang has been 
blunted when the voyager began to feel the iron grasp of this malady of the 
sea. 

Ada and Minnie were both sufferers for some days to a most prostrating 
degree; but the latter recovered sooner than her delicate cousin, and helped 
their maid to nurse and cheer the languid invalid, till she well nigh forgot 
her own troubles in her successful exertions to raise Ada’s drooping spirits. 
Thus, when in about a fortnight from the time of their leaving England, the 
two girls were able to leave their cabin, they had both shaken off much 
of their dejection, and pale and delicate as Ada still looked, she was as lovely 
and lily-like as ever, while Minnie, bright little joyous fairy, was even prettier 
and fresher under the influence of the sea-breeze and her own glad hopes, 
than when she had first won the grave Harold Rivers’s heart. 

Mrs. Ferrers had given them a sketch of the companions they had got 
for their voyage before they emerged from their seclusion; they were com¬ 
paratively few, an elderly colonel and his wife on their way to Malta, where 
the gentleman had an appointment; two young ladies named Thornton, 
returning to their home after an English education; a family of children 
with governess and nurse, going to join parents, reoently gone out to take the 
place of an invalid partner, in a large mercantile concern at Calcutta, and a 
gentleman named Arbuthnot, who was returning to his duties in the civil 
service, after an eighteen months’ furlough. 

“He is by far the most interesting person in the ship,” remarked Mrs. 
Ferrers, as she concluded her sketch; “ and if you were not both engaged 
young ladies, might prove rather a dangerous person on a long voyage, with 
no one to dispute his pre-eminence as to personal and mental attractions, 
except good old Colonel Neville. As it is, I am not sure whether Mr. 
Rivers and Captain Sullivan would look very kindly on him, if they had the 
fairy’s glass, and could take a glance at our saloon this evening.” 

“ So much the better,” said Minnie merrily. “It would rouse them up a 
little in that languid Indian climate, where I am actually afraid of being 
turned into a sort of sleeping beauty or enchanted princess myself. I shall 
make a point of flirting with this same Adonis of yours, dearest Mrs. 
Ferrers, and Ada can enter the lists by way of adding to the glory of the 
conquest.” 

“Ada’s lip curls at the very idea of suoh a condescension,” said Mrs. 
Ferrers, laughing. “However, he is, I should think, about as light-hearted 
and saucy as yourself naturally, so you will have a pretty good chance, little 
traitress, though ho is evidently a little depressed at returning once more to 
his exile just now.” 

Ada raised her large, pensive eyes, with rather more interest than she had 
yet shown in the subject, and gave a gentle sigh, as if she could but too well 
sympathise with the young man’s regrets. Minnie, guessing the cause of that 
half suppressed sigh, proposed getting ready for dinner, a ceremony which 
would, perhaps be less easily gone through in a rolling ship than in their 
late dressing-room, and the ladies adjourned to their cabins. 

Mrs. Ferrers was less expeditious in her operations thlan her two young 
charges, and when she entered their cabin they were already dressed and 
waiting for her. She had never yet seen them in even the demi-toilette 
suitable for a 6hip dinner, and she could not repress a look of admiration as 
she gave a quick glance from one to the other. They were both dressed in 
white, which, simple as was its form, looked gay and cheerful, with the fresh 
ribbons and delicate lace with which they were trimmed; and the bright, 
fairy-looking Minnie, and graceful, stately Ada, looked equally lovely in this 
simple costume, different as were their styles of beauty. 

Mrs. Ferrers felt almost maternal pride in the fair young girls as she 
presented them to the party assembled in the saloon; and the good old colonel 
and his wife, and the courteous captain of the ship received them with congratu¬ 
lations on their recovery, and a kindly heartiness of manner which at once put 
them at their ease. The Misses Thornton looked somewhat less pleased at the 
advent of such dangerous rivals; they were pretty girls enough, but rather 
missish and schoolgirl-like in their manners and ideas. Mr. Arbuthnot was, 
as Mrs. Ferrers had said, the most interesting person in the ship; he was a 


man of perhaps nearly thirty years of age, not handsome, but peculiarly 
quiet and unassuming in manner, yet there was something about him which 
irresistibly attracted attention and interest. His figure was slight and tall, 
his face redeemed from plainness hv remarkably fine eyes, noble forehead, and 
one of the sweetest smiles that the cousins had ever seen. But his great 
charm was the perfect high breeding of his whole air and manner, and tho 
half pensive, half earnest expression of his features, whioh seemed to betoken 
a character, whose natural power and enthusiasm were repressed by uncon¬ 
genial companions and mode of life. At least so Minnie, in her romantic 
fancies thought, as she sat opposite to him at dinner, and remembered what 
Mrs. Ferrers had said about his reluctance to return to India. 

Mr. Arbuthnot was sitting by Ada, and conversing in his own peculiarly 
quiet, undemonstrative manner, yet Minnie, felt certain from the gradual 
lighting up of her cousin’s face, and the increasing length of her replies, that 
he had managed to interest her, and draw her from her natural reserve. 

Minnie was seated beside Colonel Neville, and was much delighted by the 
old man’s half-fatherly, half-gallant kindliness; she yet bestowed no small 
portion of her attention on the new acquaintance who had thus succeeded in 
making Ada forget, for a time, the regrets and fears which seemed to wei°*h on 
her spirits from the time their departure for India had been fixed upon. ° 

Dinner on board ship is seldom a very tedious affair, and the ladies were 
not long in adjourning to the deck; and, seating themselves on their camp- 
stools, remained in quiet enjoyment of a lovely summer’s evening, till the; 
gentlemen joined them, and proposed the usual constitutional walk, which 
takes the place of active exercise on a long voyage. Ada, however, declined 
moving from her seat this evening, and Mrs. Ferrers took Minnie’s arm, while 
Colonel Neville and his wife good-naturedly divided the two Misses Thornton, 
who cast many a furtive glance at the spot where Mr. Arbuthnot stood, 
leaning against a mast, near which Ada Crofton’s stool was placed, as they took 
turn after turn in their monotonous quarter-deck walk. Now and then they 
caught a word of the conversation between the couple in whom they were thus 
interested; but all that they could make of it was, that it turned on the very 
natural subject of the country to which they were going. 

“I cannot promise that you will admire the society of Calcutta, Miss 
Crofton,” observed Mr. Arbuthnot, in reply to some remark of Ada’s. “ The 
various causes which exert so pernicious an influence on the character of those 
long resident in India naturally affect friendships and social intercourse in no 
ordinary degree. I have seen the many piques, jealousies, vanities, and 
acts of selfishness which are discernible too often even in England, display 
themselves in yet more undisguised form in India. Society is more rapidly 
changing there also, and there is consequently less restraint from the opinion 
of others.” 

Ada smiled rather sadly as she replied—“ It would seem that, in your 
opinion, society there is rather influenced by what others think than by an 
actual sense of right and wrong.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot returned her smile, and Ada could not but notice its 
exceeding sweetness. 

“ I fear I shall shock you,” he continued; lt and yet when you have lived 
as long as I have, you may perhaps agree with a doctrine which sounds sadly 
harsh in early youth. But, as one illustration of my meaning, I may say 
that there are more marriages broken off in India than ever take place in a 
circle of similar size in England; and I can only account for it from the fact 
that officers especially so often change their residence, that it does not expose 
them to such lasting censure ; while young ladies appear rather to glory in 
carrying on a successful rivalry even in such circumstances.” 

Adai’s eyes were fixed on the deck while her companion was speaking, and 
he had an excellent opportunity of studying her face, and admiring the long, 
thick eyelashes which rested on her cheek ; but though he was certainly not 
insensible to these attractions, he was more occupied in speculating on the 
cause of the sadness which was so visible even to a stranger like himself; and 
a feeling of self-reproach mingled with his interest in the fair girl as he 
began to suspect something of the truth. In a few moments, however, Ada 
spoke in her usual quiet manner, and apparently on a different subject. 

“Do you know the Selwyns, Mr. Arbuthnot?” she asked. “I believe 
they generally live in Calcutta; and, as they enter much into society, I am 
told you may perhaps be acquainted with them.” 

“ 1 do know them slightly,” replied Mr. Arbuthnot. “ The mother is dead 
within the last few months, since I left Calcutta. Mr. Selwyn is a very 
clever barrister, with a first-rate practice. His son is up the country with 
his regiment, and seldom at home; so the two daughters have only a maiden 
aunt as companion and chaperon.” 

“ Are they handsome and agreeable ? ” asked Miss Crofton, as she studiously 
arranged the folds of her dress, and then unconsciously destroyed tho good 
effects of her unwonted care. 

“ Rosa, the eldest, is the belle of Calcutta,” replied Mr. Arbuthnot, gravely; 
“ but Mabel, though not so handsome, is to my taste, far more affable. Are 
they friends of yours, Miss Crofton ? ” he asked. 

“ Friends of a friend of my brother-in-law,” replied Ada, rather 
hurriedly; “ but I see Mrs. Ferrers and my cousin are tired of their walk, 
and sitting down yonder. Shall we join them ? ” 

Mr. Arbuthnot offered Ada his arm to the place where the ladies were 
sitting; and then, seeing the rest of the party coming towards them, he 
drew back, and soon after went down to nis cabin with a face even more 
thoughtful than usual. 

“ Depend upon it, Ada,” said Minnie, when her cousin related to her the 
remarks made by her new acquaintance in reply to the gay little fairy’s arch 
inquiries as to the subject of their tete-a-tete^ “depend upon it, Mr. 
Arbuthnot has been jilted, and very likely by this identical Miss Selwyn. 
Poor man ! It is too bad. He looks like a person who would not feel or 
forget very easily.” 

“ But he spoke of the youngest sister as the most attractive,” said Adg, 

| musingly. “ I hardly think you have guessed right this time, Minnie.” 
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“ The very thing which confirms my suspicions,” said Minnie, laughing. 
“ Do you suppose he would enlarge on the attractions of his faithless love ? 
But my long walk has made me sleepy, so good-night, my dear.” 

Chapter IY. 

Days and weeks passed on, and the good ship Clive was nearing — 
comparatively, at least—her destination; and the prospect of thus speedily 
reaching the end of their voyage was viewed by her passengers with very 
mingled feelings. 

Mrs. Ferrers and Minnie Bardon were full of hope and joy at the thought 
of seeing once more those dearest to them in the world, and nothing but the 
possibility of some casualty of sickness or worse, during the interval since 
their last tidings from thorn, at all tarnished their bright happiness. The 
poor governess shrank from the meeting with the parents of her charges, lest 
it might he thought she had not fully done her duty to them; the Misses 
Thornton rather peevishly counted the time which would elapse before a 
voyage was ended, in which their attractions had been totally disregarded by 
the only eligible passenger and the handsome bachelor captain, though little 
softer feeling miqgled with their impatience. 

What did Ada Crofton and Mr. Arbuthnot feel, as the captain promulgated 
at dinner one day that another week or ten days of such weather would 
see them at the end of their voyage ? Certainly they would neither of them 
have been so prompt to confess even to themselves all that was in their 
hearts. 

Ada had struggled, in some degree successfully, against her nervous pre¬ 
sentiments of evil, and perhaps the change of ideas which the novel ship life 
insensibly accomplished, had some share in the matter, and Minnie thought 
the very agreeable society of Mr. Arbuthnot was rather conducive to her 
cousin’s spirits, without the slightest approach to flirtation, or anything but 
the courteous attention in which both the cousins shared, being attempted 
by Mr. Arbuthnot, or permitted by the quiet, dignified Ada. But, 
though he evidently admired both the young girls, and liked to draw out 
Minnie’s playful sauciness, and listen to the sparkling merriment which 
seemed so natural, so joyous in bright flow, it was Ada’s looks and words and 
movements that he watched with quiet and veiled, but never-ceasing interest. 
It was to her that his more serious and deeper conversation was addressed; to 
her that he instinctively turned for agreement and sympathy in his thoughts 
and opinions. 

Mrs. Ferrers had told Mr. Arbuthnot of the destiny of both her charges ; 
she had thought it but fair to let him know, while thus thrown in constant 
contact with such peculiarly attractive girls, that they were already bound, 
and that he must guard his own heart. The good colonel’s lady was un¬ 
doubtedly right; hut it might he that the very security and freedom which 
this knowledge gave to the intercourse between the three new friends, was as 
dangerous as beneficial in its effect; aud Mr. Arbuthnot kept less stern 
guard over his feelings and manner than it was his wont to do. But it was 
not till the hour of parting drew near, that he began to suspect that the day 
which saw Ada Crofton the bride of another, would he the bitterest and the 
darkest he had ever yet known, and at length could no longer conceal from 
himself that he loved for the first time, with all the depth and permanence of 
a reserved and powerful nature. 

It was a moment of no ordinary or passing sorrow, when Mr. Arbuthnot 
first admitted this to himself, for he knew well the dark dreary future which 
was thus opened before him, and that even when he had mastered the first 
keen sorrow, there would remain an aching in his heart, a blank and void in 
life, which might never be filled up. But his was no nature to yield to feeling 
unresistingly, and throw away the great objects of life, from one disappoint¬ 
ment, however bitter, and he set resolutely to work to repress and crush 
every outward manifestation, every indulgence of an affection which was soon 
to be a crime. He remained more in his own cabin, was more grave and 
reserved than even his wont in ordinary society when mingling with his 
fellow-passengers, and seldom, if ever, permitted himself to sit by or talk 
particularly with Ada. 

Minnie and Ada both remarked this change; the one with rather vexed 
surprise, and gentle censure of such apparent caprice ; the other with a quick 
insight into the truth, and a wise concealment of her suspicions, which would 
hardly have been expected from her apparent thoughtlessness of temperament. 
The only remark, when listening to Ada’s comments on the strange reserve 
and estrangement of their new friend was : “Depend upon it, Ada, it is no 
caprice; it is not like Mr. Arbuthnot. He is either depressed by his approach¬ 
ing return to his uncongenial home and anxious duties, or he has some good 
reason, which we should approve if we knew it.” 

Ada laughed outright as she replied, “ He has schooled you most success¬ 
fully, Minnie. It is one of his favourite dogmas that everyone has a reason 
for what he does, and he has more than once told me that he has habituated 
himself from boyhood to subject feeling to sober judgment till it is almost an 
instinct with him.” 

“ So much the better,” laughed Minnie, in return, “ it may serve him in 
good stead some day. But I am very sleepy, Ada, so good night to you and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, and to his eccentricities; I wonder whether I shall dream of 
Calcutta again to-night.” 

The light-hearted Minnie was soon softly sleeping, and if she dreamt at all, 
hers were certainly sweet and pleasant visions; bnt Ada lay long awake, 
looking forward to the fast approaching dav which would decide all her doubts 
and fears as to the truth aud constancy of Walter Sullivan. 

Chapter V. 

“Land at last!” exclaimed Captain Steel, as he entered the saloon, where 
breakfast and his passengers were awaiting him. “ In a few hours we 
shall be in Calcutta. I only hope you may feel half the regret at parting 
that I do.” 

" Indeed, we shall never forget yoqr kindness,” responded the whole party 


in chorus; for the frank courtesy and cheerfulness of the young and agreeable 
captain had won the regard and gratitude of all his passengers. 

The usual bustle of final packing and last arrangements now ensued. 
Mrs. Ferrers (an experienced voyager) had taken care to prepare herself and 
her charges to be ready to land at half-an-hour’s notice, and they were soon 
sitting quietly on deck, watching the approach of the Clive to the city of 
palaces. No sooner had she cast anchor than boats were seen coming off in 
all directions, and in one of the foremost Mrs. Ferrers joyfully recognised her 
husband’s figure. 

Ada and Minnie looked anxiously for those dearest to them among the 
companions of Colonel Ferrers; but neither Harold’s manly, earnest face, nor 
Captain Sullivan’s handsome features, were to he discerned; and even 
Minnie's cheek paled a little as she saw the last boat near the ship without 
either of those they longed to meet. Mrs. Ferrers, however, was not unmind¬ 
ful of their feelings, even amidst her own joy at being reunited to her husband. 

“It is very likely both the young men are on duty, my dears,” she said. 
“We shall no doubt hear all about them when my husband comes on board.” 

In a moment after Colonel Ferrers had mounted the ladder, hastily thrown 
down for the instant, and folded his wife in his arms in silence. Both were 
too much moved to speak for a time, and the two girls withdrew to a little 
distance to allow them to indulge their feelings without restraint. 

Ada and Minnie said little as they walked up and down the deck, arm-in¬ 
arm. Their hearts were heavy; and though their apprehensions were very 
different in their nature, both feared—-they could scarcely define what. They 
could see that Mrs. Ferrers was speaking eagerly to her husband, and that his 
face was grave as he replied to her. 

“ Let us join them, Minnie,” said Ada, at last. “ I can bear this suspense 
no longer. See, Mrs. Ferrers is looking towards us.” 

They hastened to the spot where the husband and wife were standing, at 
some distance from the officers, who were giving some last orders to the 
seamen ; and as all the passengers were below, they were quite alone. 

“Neither of your friends are in Calcutta just now, my dears,” said Mrs. 
Ferrers, kindly. “ Charles,” she said, turning to her husband, “ these are 
my adopted daughters, Ada and Minnie.” 

The frank-hearted officer gave the girls a cordial welcome to India and to 
his house, and then, in obedience, Minnie thought, to a look from his wife, 
said, “Mr. RiveK.was ordered away to Benares about a month since, to 
accompany some invalids to Calcutta. He had hoped to have returned before 
ou arrived, Miss Bardon; but I do not think it can be many days now 
efore we see them.” 

“ And Captain Sullivan ? ” said Minnie, subduing the tears which tried to 
force their way, and hastening to ask the question she knew her cousin 
could not find courage to put. 

“ Captain Sullivan is gone a short distance up the country,” replied Colonel 
Ferrers, more gravely. “ I hardly know the precise spot; but he took some 
duty instead of an invalid officer, and will, I fear, be away some little time.” 

Ada tried to control the feeling that she should have been first at such a 
moment in her lover’s thoughts, and to rejoice in the proof of his kindness 
and consideration for others; but it would not do: and she hastily turned 
away and sought her cabin, bidding even Minnie not to follow her just at 
present. 

“Tell me the truth, Colonel Ferrers,” said Minnie, as she again joined her 
friend. “ Is there anything worse than you have yet said ? I can bear it; 
indeed, I can; nor will I tell my cousin anything you wish to keep from her 
at present.” 

“ Trust her, Charles,” said Mrs. Ferrers. “ She will keep her word.” 

“ Then I will be frank with you, my dear young lady,” saia Colonel Ferrers, 
leading his wife and Minnie to a seat near them. “ I have, however, nothing 
more to tell you about Mr. Rivers. He was compelled to go, sorely against 
his will, I assure you. I never saw a greater struggle between duty and 
inclination.” 

“ And Walter—Captain Sullivan ? ” said Minnie, her fair cheek deepening 
in colour at the colonel’s words and kindly arch smile. 

“ Captain Sullivan was not obliged to go by any reason whatever,” said 
Colonel Ferrers, gravely. “ The duty was applied for by himself, not offered 
to him; and more than one of his brother officers would have willingly taken 
his place.” 

“ Then why did he go ? ” said Minnie. “Nay, tell me the whole truth, 
I entreat you, Colonel Ferrers.” 

“I have only the generally-received belief to give you,” he replied, “and 
that is, that his object in doing so was to be near Miss Selwyn, who has just 
gone to ioin her brother at the very place where Captain Sullivan’s self- 
imposed uuty has taken him.” 

“Impossible!” cried Minnie, her cheek glowing with indignation and 
surprise. “ Ho would never be so base. And who that has loved Ada could 

ever forget her for another; especially now, when -. Oh! Colonel 

Ferrers, it must be a calumny; it is too dreadful.” 

“My dear Minnie,” said Mrs. Ferrers, gently, “you do not know my 
husband, or you would not think it possible that he would lightly .believe, or 
repeat evil of any one, especially in such an important affair as this is to your 
poor cousin; but we will hope for better things. Now she is really here, her 
truant knight may return to her a penitent.” 

“I beg your pardon, Colonel Ferrers,” said Minnie, with her sweet, in¬ 
genuous look; “ but you said it was rather report than your own knowledge, 
or I would never have presumed to doubt even such paiuful truth.” 

“ It is certainly report, but a sadly confirmed one, by Captain Sullivan’s 
actions,” said Colonel Ferrers, his kindly smile speaking Minnie’s pardon. 
“There is no doubt that he was always at Miss Selwyn’s side while in 
Calcutta, and that he actually applied for this appointment almost immediately 
after her departure, when he knew well Miss Crofton must arrive during his 
absence. I greatly fear this can only bear one interpretation; hut you are 
right to doubt and hope, till the worst is actually proved.” 
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Minnip was silent; many little traits in Walter Sullivan’s character 
rpfiirnpfl to her which proved but too clearly the selfishness which only 
rpo-arded his <mn pleasure and feelings, unguided by principle or duty, and 
she felt yet more than ever the superiority of her own less dazzling and 
i but noble-hearted lover. 

‘‘Go to your cousin now,my dear Minnie,” said Mrs. Ferrers; “the sooner 
, ‘s roused from sad thoughts the better. Tell her that I am anxious to 
get on shore, and that as soon as we have made our farewells we shall leave 

th Minnie found Ada calm, though very pale. She made no allusion to the 
news Colonel Ferrers had brought them, but quickly tying on her bonnet and 
veil, desired their maid to put the few trifles still about into a travelling bag, 
and follow them immediately. Even Minnie could hardly determine whether 
she had conquered the first indignant doubts and suspicions which must have 
arisen in her mind, or whether she had braced herself to meet the worst 
whatever it may he. The truth was, that the pride which mingled with the 
deep, tender affections of Ada’s character, had at least much to do with sup¬ 
porting her for the present. Ada would neither expose herself, or Walter even, 
to the°sympathising pity or just censure of their kind friends, or risk the pain 
of having her own fears confirmed by Minnie’s reluctant confession of their 
truth; and, till she knew more, she had resolutely determined to avoid any 
exhibition of feeling which could tempt the expression of theirs. 

The adieus were made; to the Thorntons with quiet indifference, to the good 
captain with cordial thanks, and to Mr. Arbuthnot with far more regret and 
interest than was displayed on either side. His grave, penetrating glance 
rested on Ada for a moment as he held her hand, and his quick discernment, 
aided by the jealousy of love, detected the suffering she concealed under 
outward calmness. He knew that she must be henceforth nothing to him; 
but he could not refrain from letting the deep interest and sympathy he felt, 
betray itself in the look and tone with which he bade her good bye, and the 
unconscious pressure of the hand he held a moment or two longer than strict 
decorum perhaps warranted; and for the first time a suspicion of his real 
feelings rushed int# Ada’s mind. The next moment, however, his calm replies 
to Mrs. Ferrers’ kindly invitation to make their house a frequent resort in 
unoccupied hours, and the kindly warmth with which he took leave of Minnie, 
made her ashamed of her ideas, and blaming herself for nonsensical vanity, 
she bestowed an unusually kind farewell smile and bow to him as they pushed 
away from the ship. 

Ada Crofton knew not the night of dreary sorrow, of hardly repressed 
murmurs that the affection he would have so dearly prized should have been 

f iven to one whom he more than guessed was unworthy of the boon, which 
Ir. Arbuthnot passed after his arrival at his long deserted home, or she would 
have bestowed a tear of sympathy on a sorrow with which she could but too 
well sympathise; and ere twenty-four hours more she was too much engrossed 
in her own crushing grief to have much thought to give to any one, or any¬ 
thing not immediately connected with her own deep sorrow. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE DECEIVED. 


Oh, how sad it is to think 
That a young heart, free from guile, 

Should o’er be turn’d against the world 
Through man's deceitful smile. 

The joy I knew tongue cannot tell, 
When I felt his love was mine ; 

But alas ! I too have been deceived— 
No heart so false as thine ! 

I felt that it was like a dream, 

Too beautiful to last; 

Would that I could—but never 
Shall I forget the past. 

When he told me that he loved me, 
How little did I know 

That he was then deceiving me— 

I could not think it so ! 


Oh, believe me, it is bitter, 

When yoA find you’ve been deceived. 

By one whose love you felt assured 
Could ever be believed ; 

The burden of that sorrow 
Causes bitter tears to flow ; 

Though there is a bright to morrow, 

The present’s nought but woe. 

Once how truly did I love thee, 

Now, for ever must we part; 

There’s nought but time in this sad world 
To heal a broken heart. 

Though calmly could I meet thee, 

As I used to do of yore, 

We now must part for ever— 

Farewell 1 we meet no more. M. L. M. 


GOPFREY JKARKLANI). 

Chapter VII. 

When Godfrey Markland left the blind man’s humble dwelling-place he 
took his way to the Temple, having first called in Cumberland Place to say he 
should not dine at home; for he was very particular in his observance of such 
proprieties, and would as soon have failed in an appointment with royalty 
itself as have stayed out to dinner, without apprising Lady Catherine of his 
intention. 

Mr. Thaxton’s chambers were almost as far above the level of the earth as 
the summit of Mont Blanc; but Godfrey was accustomed to the ascent, and 
on reaching the fourth landing was glad to perceive that the door was not 
ornamented with the slip of paper which gives intimation that the occupant of 
the rooms is not within. It was quite a relief to his mind after mounting to so 
inconvenient a height that he was not greeted with the annoying placard that 
had oft-times met his eye—“ Gone out for the evening.” So he opened the door 
without ceremony, and found his learned friend busy in making preparations 
for his bachelor’s tea. The tray was on the table, the kettle on the hob. 
There was a good fire, a plate of muffins ready to be toasted, and all the 
etceteras with which the solitary dweller in Temple chambers is wont to 
solace his loneliness. 

Mr. Thaxton was a man of considerable talent, about thirty years of age, 
and naturally of a lively temper, inclining to look at the bright side of every 
picture; but disappointment and hope deferred had combined their chilling 
influences to damp the ardour of his youthful aspirations, and he had learned 
from experience that the cares of life may be heavy enough to outweigh all 


its pleasures. His profession had been ill-chosen, inasmuch as he had no 
influential friends to push him on at the bar; consequently the light of his 
genius, which might have shown effectively in some other sphere, was perforce 
hidden under a bushel. He had been obliged to give up the circuit because 
the business he obtained never paid one quarter of his expenses, and his 
principal means of subsistance were derived from the rents of two freehold 
houses which produced jointly about eighty pounds a year, and the pay he 
received as a parliamentary reporter for one of the morning papers. Still he 
might have gone on pleasantly enough i'fthe had not been in love; but being 
in love, he naturally wished to marry, and with his very limited income 
marriage was at present entirely out of the question. The object of his 
devotion was now in her twenty-eighth year. She had remained single for 
his sake, till the bloom of youth had passed away, and the stern realities of 
life had superseded the joyous but illusive dreams of girlhood; still she was 
faithful to him, and they both lived on in the hope that the time would yet 
come when their destinies might be united. 

“Hah! Is it you, Markland? ” said Thaxton, in a cheerful tone, as he 
turned round from the fire to see who had entered so unceremoniously. “ Just 
in time for some tea. But I dare say vou haven’t dined ? ” 

“ No, I have not,” replied Markland; “but never mind; tea will do. I'm 
not very particular. Have you got two cups and saucers ? ” 

“ Behold my resources ! ” exclaimed the Templar, gaily, at the same time 
opening the door of a cupboard, which contained china and glass enough for 
half a dozen people at least. “ And here,” he continued, going to another 
receptacle, from which he produced a knuckle of ham, the remains of a pigeon 
pie, and a bottle of ale, “ if you can put up with these, you need not go 
quite without a dinner, but may amuse yourself while I make the tea.” 

Markland readily accepted the proffered hospitality, for he had fasted much 
longer than usual, and commenced a vigorous attack upon the viands set 
before him, being really hungry. 

“ This is a capital pic,” he said, “ and is about to vanish forthwith ; for I 
was afraid you would be gone out if I waited to have my dinner, and I want 
to talk to you.” 

“ That’s right,” said Thaxton. “ I should have gone out, perhaps, but 
am better pleased to stay at home, and have the whole evening at your service, 
for I am not due at the House till eleven.” 

“ Good,” said Markland. “ Then I shall have plenty of time to tell you a 
long story, and take your advice upon it; for, you must know, it is business 
that brings me here, and business of some importance too.” 

“Business of importance!” echoed Thaxton. “You are not going to 
plunge yourself into a lawsuit, I hope.” 

“You hope ! ” said Godfrey. “ Why, it would he all the better for you if I 
were.” 

“ But it might, and most likely would, he the worse for yourself,” said 
Thaxton. “ No, no, Markland; keep out of that if you possibly can.” 

“What an extraordinary fellow you are, Tom!” exclaimed Godfrey 
“ How do you expect to get on in the world, if you give such advice as that ?” 

“ Only to my very particular friends,” said Thaxton, laughing. “ Bui 
what is all this about ? ” 

“ Nothing to do with my own affairs,” replied Markland ; “so you may be 
easy on my account. There—I have made a most glorious repast; and now, 
with your leave, I will toast my own muffin, after the fashion of one of oui 
respected sovereigns, if tradition speaks the truth.” 

He finished his glass of ale, then set about his self-imposed task, with 
as much zeal as if the welfare of his life depended upon the successful per¬ 
formance of that piece of cookery, and when the muffin was fairly buttered 
and the tea poured out, he introduced the subject that was really engrossing his 
thoughts, in the following rather startling manner—“ Tom, have you a mind 
to make your fortune ? ” 

“ A mind to make it ? ” said the astonished lawyer. “ Yes—unquestionably. 
But how is it to he done ? ” 

“Simply by the unravelling of a mystery,” replied Godfrey. “If you 
have any talent that way, there is a field open for the exercise of it, and a 
rich reward to be gained. In short, if you were to be lucky enough to find 
the clue to a certain mysterious affair that took place some five and twenty 
years back, your fortune would be made at once; and I verily believe the 
thing is to be done by perseverance. At any rate it is worth trying.” 

“ Of course it is worth trying, if such is the end to be obtained,” said 
Thaxton. “ But when you talk of making a fortune, you are speaking 
figuratively, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, indeed, I mean literally what I say,” replied Godfrey; “ for it is a 
case that, if the truth were clearly proved, would restore a valuable estate to 
its rightful owner, who would amply repay the service. It is, however, a 
venture, and will demand the sacrifice, probably, of a great deal of time; but 
if you will risk the loss of time and trouble, I will bear all the expenses; you 
shall be at no cost.” 

“ My dear Markland,” returned Thaxton, “ you must know very well that if 
this is anything that interests you, all the assistance that I can give is at your 
service. You have only to tell me what to do, and reckon upon it as done.” 

“Well, then, the case is briefly this,” said Godfrey; “about five and 
twenty years ago there was a black fellow shot dead in the park of Morrington 
Hall, that fine place near Bristol, now in the possession of Sir James 
Morrington, who was member for the county before the last dissolution. 
But I believe you are not much acquainted with that part of the country ? ” 

“No, not at all,” replied Thaxton. “But what about this black man ?_ 

who shot him ? ” 

“That is the very thing I want you to find out,” said Godfrey. “The 
elder brother of Sir James Morrington, who had just succeeded to the estate, 
was accused of the murder. The man was his own personal attendant; and 
such an overwhelming mass of circumstantial evidence appeared to fix the 
crime upon him, that he fled the country, and has been living in poverty 
and exile ever since. Now I have good reason to believe, in fact I know, that 
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he is as guiltless of this murder as you or I; and what we want to discover 
is, how Blackey came by his death.” 

“ Not a very easy things to ascertain after the lapse of five-and-twenty 
years,” said Thaxton; “ still, it is not impossible. And now, tell me how all 
this has come to your knowledge, and why you are so much interested 
about it?” 

“ That is precisely what I am going to do,” said Godfrey. “ It is the most 
remarkable thing that ever happened to me in my life** and what it may lead 
to Heaven only knows. I have seen Sir James Morrington, and a more ill- 
looking fellow I never beheld. Now, I verily believe he contrived to throw 
the appearance of guilt on his brother, not only with a view to the estate, but 
from private motives of hatred and revenge. However, you shall hear the 
whole story, and judge for yourself.” 

Markland commenced the recital by describing his first accidental meeting 
with the blind man, when he saved him from a fall that might have proved 
fatal; then he gave all the particulars of the affray in Oxford Street, which 
brought them again in contact, and his acceptance of the mysterious stranger’s 
invitation to visit him, which caused the man of law to shake his head, and 
descant on the perils and dangers he might have been drawn into by such an 
act of imprudence. 

“ Well, I knew it was not exactly the thing,” said Markland; “ but I was 
curious to know more of the man; and ‘ nothing venture, nothing have,’—-that 
I believe is an axiom universally accredited. However, I went, and richly 
indeed was I repaid for the venture. You can hardly imagine a more 
imposing figure than the old man presented, with his long robe and his 
venerable beard, hanging down almost to his girdle. He put me in mind of 
one of the ancient kings.” 

“ King Lear, perhaps,” suggested Thaxton, laughing. 

“Oh, you wretched fellow!” exclaimed Godfrey. “That’s the way you 
spoil everything. But, as he wanted the state of a king, it would be nearer 
the mark to liken him to old Homer, whom he does resemble in his blindness, 
his poverty, and his sublime genius; for ‘ the man hath music in his soul,’ 
and no doubt he is a poet. And now incline your ear seriously to what I am 
about to tell, for it is no ordinary tale, I can assure you.” 

“Fire away! ” said the barrister, drawing his chair closer to the table by 
way of finding a resting-place for his elbow, “ I’m all attention.” 

Markland then commenced the history with which the reader is already 
acquainted, suppressing only such parts of it as related to Lady Catherine, 
whose name he never once mentioned in the course of the recital, for it 
was far too sacred in his estimation to be so dealt with. He therefore 
accounted for the mutual regard that had so suddenly sprung up between 
himself and the unfortunate hero of the tale, by saying that the latter 
in his golden age, was the intimate friend of his father. Thaxton 
listened with profound attention, his interest increasing as the narrative 
proceeded, nor did he offer the slightest interruption from the beginning to 
the end; and when it was concluded, he remained silent for some minutes, 
buried in deep thought. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” said Godfrey. 

“ It is an intricate affair—a very intricate affair indeed,” said the lawyer, 
“ and I am exceedingly doubtful as to the disentangling of it.” 

“But is it not monstrous that an innocent man, a gentleman by birth, 
fortune, and education, should be sacrificed to evidence so utterly, so palpably 
false ? ” said Godfrey. “ It is really an abomination that ought not to be 
possible in an enlightened country.” 

“ It is a misfortune, no doubt,” said Thaxton; “ but I believe there are 
many such victims, and the worst of it is, that even the wisest of our legis¬ 
lators would be sadly puzzled, I imagine, to suggest a remedy for the evil. 
In fact there is no help for it, unless lawyers were to be gifted with super¬ 
human powers of judgment, a state of perfection we shall hardly arrive at.” 

“ It seems to me, Tom, that a more liberal exercise of common sense would 
answer the purpose,” said Godfrey. “ And now the question is, will you 
undertake this business ? ” 

“ Most assuredly I will,” he replied. “ Parliament will be up in a few 
days, and I shall be at liberty. But don’t let your friend be too sanguine, for I 
candidly confess I do not see our way out of the labyrinth ; and, moreover, 
should advise you not to breathe a syllable of this story to any living soul; 
for, if it were to get abroad, I should not like to stand in the poor fellow’s 
shoes, I can tell you.” 

“ No, no, I shall be especially careful on that score,” said Godfrey. “In 
fact, he gave me the same caution himself, for he is quite aware that he is not 
standing on safe ground; and he rather hesitated when I proposed making 
you a party to the secret of his positive existence here in England; but I 
spoke up valiantly for your honour and discretion, Heaven forgive me!” 

“ Ah, well! I must strain my conscience so far as to do the same for you 
some of these days; so we shall be quits,” said Thaxton. “ Apropos of dis¬ 
cretion, or rather the want of it, how do you get on in Weymouth Street? ” 

“ Much as usual,” replied Godfrey. “ However, I’m thinking of giving up 
going there altogether.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Thaxton. “ Why, what’s in the wind now ? Have yon 
met with metal more attractive ? ” 

“Not so, exactly,” replied Godfrey; “but I believe it will be better, all 
things considered.” 

“ To speak the truth, Markland, I am very much of your opinion,’-’ said 
Thaxton, “ and shall be glad to hear that you have given it up.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Godfrey. 

“ Well, I can hardly tell you why,” replied his friend; “ but I’ve an odd 
sort of impression about those people. They may be all right—nevertheless, 
I should be sorry to see you entangled in that web.” 

“There’s not much fear of my getting entangled in any web,” said 
Markland, somewhat pettishly; “ and why there should be such an unreason¬ 
able prejudice against Mrs. Russell and her daughters, really passes my 
comprehension. My mother has imbibed it to a considerable extent and it is 


to satisfy her that I have made up my mind to drop the connection, though I 
must say I don’t quite relish the idea of banishing myself from such an 

agreeable place of-” 

“ Worship,” interrupted Thaxton, laughing. 

“ Ridiculous! ” exclaimed Godfrey. “ There is not an atom of worship in 
the case. But it is the most extraordinary thing in the world that a man 
can’t call, now and then, at a house where there are ladies, without being 
accused of matrimonial views.” 

“Well, so it is,” said Thaxton; “yet I verily believe half the marriages 
that take place might trace their origin to such reports. So, you have 
prudently resolved to cease your visits to the beautiful Cynthia? ” 

“ I have often told you, Tom, and I repeat it again, that my visits were 
never intended exclusively for Cynthia Russell.” 

“You have often told me so, I know,” said Thaxton, “and I dare say you 
have often told Lady Catherine Markland precisely the same thing; yet it 
does not appear that you have succeeded in convincing her reason.” 

“ No, I have not,” he replied. “ On that point she is impracticable; 
therefore, to make her mind easy, I have determined to break off the 
acquaintance.” 

Now, in saying this, Godfrey believed himself to be sincere; yet if he could 
have sounded the depths of his own heart, he might have discovered, and it 
would no doubt have surprised him, that filial duty had less to do with his 
half formed resolution than the hint he had received from Mrs. Russell’s 
officious servant. However, it was a subject he was not disposed to dwell upon, 
and the discourse again turned to the affairs of the unfortunate and injured 
heir of Morrington Hall. A plan was sketohed out for the lawyer’s proceed¬ 
ings, which it was arranged should be commenced with as little delay as 
ossible, and then, as Markland was in too restless a mood to go home early, 
e accompanied Thaxton down to the House, where he remained till one 
o’clock listening to the debate on the Jews’ Emancipation Bill, a question in 
which he took a great deal of interest, having two or three intimate friends of 
that persuasion. Chapter VIII. 

When Godfrey Markland joined his mother at the breakfast-table on the 
following morning, it was with a feeling of embarrassment truly painful to a 
mind so ingenuous as his own, which arose from the consciousness that he was 
in possession of a secret she had so long and so carefully concealed from his 
knowledge. He felt like one guilty of sacrilege; as though he had robbed 
the altar of its most sacred treasure. Yet he was happy in the reflection that 
he had not voluntarily and with reckless hand, dared to lift the veil she had 
drawn over her past sorrows; he knew that he was in no way accountable 
for a revelation that had been forced upon him independently of his own 
will. Nevertheless, he was ill at ease; and the unusual constraint of his 
manner was instantly observed by Lady Catherine, who attributed his evident 
abstraction to a cause widely apart from the real one. 

“ I did not see you all day yesterday, Godfrey,” she said, gravely. 

“ No, madam,” he replied. “ I dined and spent the evening with my friend 
Thaxton. He is going out of town on business that will probably keep him 
away for some months, so that I was glad to have the opportunity of spending 
a few hours with him before his departure.” 

“ Certainly, I am glad you did. He is a man for whom I have a very 
high esteem,” said Lady Catherine, who was infinitely relieved to find that 
her fears were groundless. “It must be business of some importance, I 
should suppose, if it will occupy that length of time. Do you know what the 
nature of it is ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Godfrey; “ but it seems to be rather a complicated affair. 
Some man, it appears, is holding an estate that belongs by right to another 
erson, who was supposed to be dead. However, the true heir has re-appeared, 
ut as they expect the present possessor will dispute his claim, it is necessary 
to collect proofs of its validity before they commence any legal proceedings, 
and this is what Thaxton is going about.” 

“ I hope he will succeed,” said the lady; “ for it is very lamentable when 
might prevails over right, which is too often the case.” 

Lady Catherine sighed deeply as she uttered these words, sighed as if some 
chord had been touched in her heart that gave out a melancholy vibration. 

Godfrey fancied he could trace that sigh to its source. “ She is thinking 
of Morrington Hall,” he said to himself; “ and of the rights that have there 
been outraged. Perhaps, even, the same picture may at this moment be 
present to us both.” And again these words of the unhappy exile seemed to 
thrill in his ear:—“And your mother, Godfrey Markland, the Lady Catherine, 
then in all the pride of her youth and beauty, yes, even she has sat with me on 
that very spot, and listened with favour to my vows of love.” “ Yes,” con¬ 
tinued Godfrey, pursuing the same train of thought that had suggested itself to 
his mind, “memory is, no doubt, recalling past scenes and days long gone by; 
her spirit is perhaps wandering beneath the shade of those fine old trees that 
formed her earliest temple of love. How little does she dream that I have 
invaded that sacred temple, and that its mysteries are no mysteries to me. I 
would fain know something of her thoughts and feelings with regard to him. 
Does she believe him to be dead or living? Does she think of him as 
one more sinned against than sinning? It is a strange part I have to 
play; but-” 

Here he was startled from this unwonted reverie by his mother asking in 
what part of the country the disputed estate was situated. 

Now this was a very natural question, yet he stammered and blushed like 
a school-girl, as he answered with some hesitation, “ In Gloucestershire,” 
Lady Catherine’s hand trembled slightly, and she replaced the cup of 
coffee she was in the act of raising to her lips. The emotion was so very 
slight, that at any other time her son would not have observed it, but he was 
fully alive to all such indications now; and although he did not lift hfo eyes 
to her face, was quite aware that the same shadow he had so often *efore 
remarked and wondered at, was passing over that noble countenance. The 
cause was no longer a secret; but for his solemn promise to the blind man, 
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his own ardent nature would have prompted him to fold her in his arms and 
tell her all But the dark cloud had already passed away, and her features 
wore their usual calm expression as she said, “This cause, I should think, 
Godfrey could hardly be in better hands. I have a very high opinion of 
Mr Thaxton’s professional ability, and should not hesitate to trust him, even 
where my dearest interests were concerned.’ , 

“Ah mother!” thought the young man, “you little imagine that your 
dearest ’interests may even be concerned in this.” 

It was a relief to Godfrey when breakfast was over and Lady Catherine 
had retired to her own morning room, as was her invariable custom after 
breakfast, nor did any one ever presume to intrude on her privacy during 
the hour she devoted to prayer or meditation. 

When Lady Catherine was gone, Markland sat for some time with his 
elbows on the table, and his forehead resting on his hands, buried in profound 
thought. A weighty care was pressing upon his mind; a duty had devolved 
upon him, at least so he considered it, that he did not clearly 6ee his way to 
fulfil without a great deal of trouble and embarrassment. Yet, the more he 
reflected on it, the stronger was his conviction that he ought not to suffer 
the man who had once been the object of his beloved mother’s tenderest 
affections,—who might have stood in the nearest and dearest degree of relation¬ 
ship towards her,—whose memory he had every reason to believe was still 
fondly cherished in her heart,—he could not let that man remain in the 
Uifserable 6tate of destitution in which he had found him. He must be 
removed to a place more befitting his proper sphere, and more in accordance 
with his high pretensions. But the great difficulty that stood in the way 
was, how the necessary funds were to be raised without applying to Lady 
Catherine, as every shilling at his disposal was already bespoke to furnish 
Thaxton With the means of commencing his investigations. 

Such a dilemma was new to Godfrey, and the idea of borrowing money 
was both painful and humiliating; yet the case was imperative, and after 
some consideration he determined to apply to his solicitors for an advance of 
two hundred pounds, on interest, which, as he -would be of age in a few 
months, and they had ample security in their hands, was no very great matter 
after all. The worst consequences that could arise from the transaction were, 
that it might subject him to the suspicion of having been guilty of some 
imprudences he deemed it advisable to conceal; but, as he had nothing of 
the Joseph Surface about him, he did not care much about that. Having 
settled this important point in his own mind, he looked over the advertising 
columns of the Times, where, if a man does not meet with everything he can 
possibly desire* his wishes must be unreasonable indeed. Here he very soon 
lighted upon what he thought would answer his purpose exceedingly well. 
.It was the offer of a widow lady to receive into her house in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kensington Gardens, an elderly gentleman or lady as a boarder on 
moderate terms; and as it set forth that the home thereby secured would be 
very quiet and comfortable, owing to the fact that no other inmates would be 
admitted, Godfrey said to himself, “ This is the very thing. I will see about 
it at once ; ” and having written the address on the back of one of his own 
cards, he called for his boots, and in a few minutes was on his way to 
Kensington. 

The house referred to was a small, pleasant-looking domicile, with a 
little garden in front, the gate of which was adorned with a brass plate 
bearing the name of Mrs. Campbell. There was ah air of comfort and 
cleanliness about the place that was particularly agreeable to the eye; and, 
although the space was limited to about thirty feet square, it was evident 
that the hand of taste had been employed in the arrangement of the shrubs 
and flowers. Markland pushed open the gate and walked up to the house 
door, which was opened by a remarkably neat servant girl, who, ip answer to 
his inquiry as to whether Mrs. Campbell was at home, asked “ What name 
she should say ? ” 

Now it had not occurred to Godfrey till this moment that it would not be 
wise to give his own name, as circumstances might possibly arise that would 
make it desirable that his connection with Sir Arthur Morrington, alias Mr. 
Gilroy, should not be known. The girl's question therefore took him by 
surprise, and he replied, somewhat awkwardly, “Oh—why—she does not 
know my name. You can say a gentleman about the advertisement.” 

“Yes, sir, I know,” said the damsel, looking at him complacently. 
“ Walk in, sir, please, and I will tell my mistress.” 

Then, without waiting to see that he availed himself of her invitation to 
walk in, the girl ran along the passage and down two or three stairs, where 
she disappeared. In a few minutes she returned all smiles ahd flutter, and 
intimating that he was to follow her, led the way to a pretty little room at 
the back of the house, in which two ladies were sitting, one of mature age, 
the other very young. 

Our hero ha(i made use of the short interval that preceded his introduction 
to invent a plausible tale; for, strange to say, it had never once struck him 
till the damsel inquired his. name, that the mistress of the house Would 
naturally wish to know who the person was that proposed to domesticate 
himself in her family. Short as the time was, it had sufficed for the purpose, 
and the facility with which he fabricated a little romance to beguile the ear of 
the. confiding gentlewoman may not perhaps inspire the reader With a very 
exalted opinion of his habitual truthfulness; nevertheless, his veracity in a 
general way was unimpeachable, and this trifling detour from the path of 
rectitude was entirely owing to the force of circumstances. 

The elder lady was rather a portly dame,^ whose placid countenance 
betokened a mild, benevolent disposition. She was dressed with the utmost 
precision, in a black silk gown, and a lace cap tied under the chin with white 
ribbon. Her thin* grey hair was smoothly parted over a brow remarkably 
free from the wrinkles of age or care, and her cheek still retained a slight 
tinge of the roses that in youth had bloomed brightly there, as a few faint 
streaks of crimson will linger in the sky long after the sun has gone down. 
A large book was on the table before her, and her spectacles were lying on 
the open page, as if she had taken them off on the announcement of a visitor 


Her companion was a young girl, slight, fair, and childlike in appearance, 
very pretty, certainly, but not striking. Markland, at his entrance, had just 
noticed her presence by a slight bow, but there was so little to attract his 
attention, that he did not see the vivid blush that overspread the maiden’s 
face and neck, as she returned his salutation. 

“ Pray be seated, sir,” said the old lady politely. 

“ Thank you, madam,” he replied. “ I have taken the liberty of calling, 
in consequence of an advertisement I flaw in the Times this morning, stating 
that you could accommodate a single gentleman with board and lodging.” 

“ Very true, sir,” said the lady; “ but I believe it Was expressly mentioned 
that it must be an elderly gentleman.” 

“ Exactly so, madam,” said Godfrey; “ and it is on behalf of an elderly 
gentleman, a relative of mine, that I have presumed to trouble you.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the lady; “ that alters the case. May I ask Whom I 
have the pleasure of speaking to ? ” 

“My name is Walker,” replied Godfrey, “a medical student, and my 
uncle is Mr. Gilroy of Coventry.” 

“ Medical student! ” echoed the lady, looking perfectly aghast, “ Myra, 
my dear,” she added, turning to the younger lady, “ you had better go and 
help Kitty.” 

“ Yes, grandma! ” said the little maiden, rising with alacrity and tripping 
out of the room, as if glad to make her escape. 

Markland could scarcely help laughing, but he began to talk in so quiet, 
agreeable, and rational a style, that Mrs. Campbell speedily recovered from 
the shock her nerves had sustained at hearing that he belonged to so graceless 
a fraternity, and her scruples as to receiving his aged relative as an inmate, a 
step that would naturally involve occasional visits from himself, gradually 
gave way to her admiration of bis very gentlemanlike manners and extremely 
handsome person. 

“ The gentleman has not been long in London, I think you said, sir ? ” 

“ No, madam, only a few days. He has come for the purpose of consulting 
an oculist, for he is at present labouring under a severe affliction—he has lost 
his sight.” 

“Dear me! poor gentleman! that is an affliction indeed,” said Mrs. 
Campbell. “ How long has he been blind ? ” 

“Nearly two years,” replied Godfrey; “but I am in hopes the case is not 
incurable, and if I am fortunate enough to find a quiet home for him where 
his comforts will be cared for, it will relieve me from a great anxiety, as I am 
the only relation he has in London.” 

Mrs. Campbell was one of those good Samaritans to whose kind offices 
physical suffering is a certain passport, consequently she was seized with an 
earnest desire to have the opportunity of bestowing her benevolent cares on 
the blind, but withal, she did not lose sight of that prudent caution which it 
behoves all single gentlewomen to exercise in their dealings with the opposite 
sex; therefore, in a mild, half apologetic tone, she insinuated the propriety of 
his furnishing her with the names of some well accredited individuals who 
would take upon themselves to be answerable for the respectability of his 
character and his general good behaviour, of which, however, she declared she 
had not the smallest doubt; but such references were usual, and she liked to 
abide by established customs. 

Markland replied that he had not many acquaintances in London. “ Except,” 
he added, slily, “ some of my fellow students, and I am afraid you would 
hardly be satisfied with their report.” 

“Why, I must confess, Mr. Walker, I would rather you could refer me to 
somebody else,” said Mrs. Campbell. 

“ Yes, certainly,” said Godfrey, “ I ought to have thought of that. Ob, by 
the way, there’s my friend Mr. Thaxton, a barrister of the Middle Temple; he 
will do, I suppose ? ” 

Mrs. Campbell expressed her approval of so respectable a referee as a 
barrister of the Middle Temple, and her satisfaction was not lessened by 
Markland’s proposing, for her better security, to pay for a month in advance. 

Cowper says, “ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds,” and truly, there 
is no sound in the English language that awakens the sympathies of the soul 
more quickly than the monosyllable “pay,” a little word indeed, but 
wondtously powerful. This point settled and other preliminaries arranged, 
Godfrey took his leave, and hastened to the Temple, to give Thaxton 
notice of the application that would in all probability be made to him. 

“What the deuce could be your motive for assuming such a notorious 
character as that of a medical student ? ” said Thaxton. “ Why it was enough 
to frighten any quiet old lady out of her wits; especially one with a grand¬ 
daughter under her charge.” 

“ Pooh! A mere child,” said Godfrey. “ I protest I had the greatest 
difficulty in the world to keep from laughing outright at the alarm she 
exhibited, and the hurry in which she sent the poor little thing away. It 
Was absolutely ridiculous! ” 

“Not at all,” returned Thaxton. “Pray how old was the child, as you 
call her ? ”. 

“Upon my word, I have not the least idea,” replied Godfrey. “Thirteen 
or fourteen, perhaps. But, really, I scarcely looked at her.” 

“Well, then, she might be fifteen or sixteen for anything you know,” said 
Thaxton; “and Granny will keep a watchful eye upon you, depend upon it.” 

“ Her little girl is in no danger from me,” said Markland, with a somewhat 
contemptuous smile. “I am not going to lay siege to the heart of a miss 
just out of the nursery. But, I say, Tom, how shall I get an outfit for my 
adopted uncle ? His present wardrobe is in a very tattered condition, and 1 
can’t send my tailor to him.” 

“ Moses is your man,” replied the Templar. “A little ready monev, and 
you may have an uncle to be proud of in nO time.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Markland. “ What a stupid fellow I must be not to 
have thought of that before.” 

Godfrey then proceeded to unfold his plan for raising the supplies, to which 
[ Thaxton saw no objection, and as he was Godfrey’s oracle on most occasions 
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his opinion went a long way towards silencing the scruples of the latter with 
regard to that measure. chapter IX. 

There are times when the stream of life flows on from day to day, through 
weeks and mouths, and even years, with so little variation from its slow, 
untroubled, measured course, that any change, whether to joy or sorrow, 
would be relief from the dull monotony of the still waters that are neither 
ruffled for a moment by a rude breath of wind, brightened by a sudden ray of 
sunshine, or darkened beyond their usual tame colouring by a threatening 
cloud or a passing storm. But there are also times when the events of years 
seem to be crowded into the brief space of a few short days; when the tide of 
fate hurries onward with such a rapid, mad career, that we look back with 
wonder to that which was perchance not many hours before, and ask ourselves, 
“ Can this be really so ?” 

Thus it was with Godfrey Markland at the close of the eventful week that 
followed the revelations of Sir Arthur Morrington. The world had assumed 
an entirely new aspect to him. His careless light-heartedness had given 
place to anxious thought; and the couleur de rose that had lighted him along 
his boyish path was fast merging into the sombre hues that overshadow the 
later scenes of existence. Had he done well to involve himself so deeply in 
the affairs of a ruined and an outlawed man ? This question was perpetually 
forcing itself upon his mind; and although the same generous feelings that 
had prompted him in the first instance to take up the cause continued to 
animate his exertions, he was not at ease under the sense of the heavy 
responsibility he had taken upon himself, the consequences of which were so 
doubtful. But this was not his greatest trouble; for although it might be 
an anxiety, it was no cause of self-reproach. He could not condemn himself 
for the part he had acted, however he might regret the singular chain of 
circumstances that had led him into such a predicament. A far more serious 
matter clouded his brow with deep and painful thought. He was no longer 
a free man; he had broken his word; he had violated the promise so 
solemnly given to the best of mothers, and had bound himself by ties that, 
to one of his honourable feelings, were stronger than chains of adamant. 
Vainly did he try to persuade himself he was happy in his bondage ; there 
was a weight on his spirits that told a different tale ; and all attempts to 
shake it off were utterly fruitless. In short, he had fallen into the snare he 
had treated as a myth, and deemed it folly to avoid—he had made an offer of 
marriage to Cynthia Itussell, and it was accepted. Alas ! how seldom does it 
happen that the attainment of any object, however tempting, however coveted, 
realises our expectations of the happiness to be derived from it. 

It was on the third day after his visit to Mrs. Campbell, and the one pre¬ 
ceding that on which his protege was to be removed to that lady’s residence, 
when Godfrey Markland availed himself of this, the first leisure moment he 
had found, to call in Weymouth Street, where he had not made his appear¬ 
ance since the day of his unpleasant rencontre with Sir James Morrington. 
Contrary to the general custom, the door was opened by a female servant, 
who, having no orders as to the admittance or non-admittance of visitors, told 
him that Mrs. Russell was out with one of the young ladies, she did not know 
which, but that the other was in the drawing-room, and hoping to find 
Cynthia alone, he flew up stairs and opened the door without giving any 
sign or token of his approach. Cynthia was there, indeed, but not alone ; 
She stood at a window with her face turned towards the street, so that she did 
not observe his entrance, and before he had time to make his presence known, 
he heard these startling words, spoken in a loud angry tone by another person, 
who was pacing the room, apparently in a state of considerable excitement, 
“ I will submit to this trifling no longer! Now, or never! An answer I 

must have before I leave the house, and if-.” Here he turned round, 

and seeing Markland, gave utterance to a violent exclamation of rage, which 
was suddenly suppressed, and he stood still, eyeing the intruder with looks of 
scorn and defiance; then, turning to Cynthia, who was now aware that 
Godfrey was in the room, he said, with an air of bitter sarcasm, “ Oh, that’s 
it, madam! You are playing a double game, I perceive. I had some 
suspicion of this, which brought me here now when I was not expected. But 
the odds are against you, depend upon it. You lose one stake, and it will 
require some skill to win the other, if it is worth trying for, which I very 
much doubt.” 

“Arc your observations levelled at me, sir ? ” said Markland, fiercely. 

“At any one they may happen to suit,” was the insolent reply. “The 
lady knows best who that may be.” So saying, he strode out of the room, 
not deigning to cast another glance at the fair object of his indignation, who 
had not uttered a single word. Markland was following him, when Cynthia 
rushed forward with a scream of terror, and caught his arm. 

“ Stop, Mr. Markland! stop! for heaven’s sake stop! ” she exclaimed ; 
“ do not quarrel with him, for he is like a wolf when his temper is roused.” 

“More like a fox, I suspect,” said Godfrey; “ but I shall unkennel him 
one of these days ; at least, I hope so. Pray, is it for his safety or mine, 
Miss Russell, that you are thus alarmed?” 

“ Oh! Mr. Markland, it is hardly generous to ask such a question,” she 
replied. “ There is something so dreadful in the thought of being the cause 
of a deadly strife, that it may well alarm me, even if I felt no interest in the 
safety of either.” 

“Even if you felt no interest? ” said Godfrey. “What does that mean, 
Cynthia? And what did he mean by his insulting language and vile 
imiendoes ? ” 

“You are able to judge of that as well as I am,” she replied. “His 
language was indeed insulting—insulting to you and degrading to me. Oh, 
Mr. Markland, what can you, what must you think ? ” 

“ # Nothing injurious to you, believe me, Miss Russell,” he replied. “ Such 
malicious shafts, from a man like Sir James Morrington, fall very harmless.” 

“The shafts of malice never fall harmless,” she replied, bursting into tears; 
“ they lessen regard, they destroy confidence, and friendship loses all its value 
when esteem and confidence are gone.” 


Markland was entirely thrown off his guard by this flattering, half-tender 
appeal. 

“ You do not suppose,” he exclaimed, with passionate vehemence, “ that 
my esteem is lessened, that my confidence is shaken, by the intemperate words 
of a jealous rival ? ” 

“ A rival, Mr. Markland! ” she echoed, faintly. 

“Yes, dearest Cynthia, a rival,” he repeated; “for I cannot be blind to 
his pretensions, nor can you, I think, be wholly ignorant of mine.” 

He paused. She made no answer, but sank down on the sofa, and covered 
her face with her delicate white hands, whilst the tumultuous heaving of her 
bosom, and the visible trembling of her whole frame betrayed an excess of 
emotion she seemed utterly powerless to control. Whether this was a genuine 
exhibition of feeling, or a consummate piece of acting, it might be difficult to 
determine; but in either case it was eminently calculated to produce the 
desired effect upon so ardent and impulsive a lover as Godfrey Markland. He 
threw himself on his knees before her, and seizing her hand, pressed it alter¬ 
nately to his heart and to his lips ; then he drew her gently towards him till 
her beautiful head rested on his shoulder, and her glossy, jet black ringlets 
touched his cheek. It was all over with him then; every prudent resolve 
was forgotten in the ecstasy of the moment, and the irrevocable words were 
spoken that bound him, in honour at least, hand and heart for ever, to one 
whose virtues he had taken upon trust, whose origin was shrouded in mystery, 
and whose beauty was the only good that was unquestionable. 

Who shall affirm that the days of witchcraft are over, when spells may 
even yet be cast around us that give a false appearance to all we behold, 
and cheat the senses with images as illusory as any that were ever conjurod 
up by the enchanter’s wand in ancient story ? 

The scene had lasted about half an hour, or it might be something more, 
for lovers take but little note of time, when it was interrupted by the return 
of the other ladies from their walk, and on entering the drawing-room, 
they needed no informant beyond their own quick perceptions to tell them 
what had been passing. A smile of mingled satisfaction and triumph was, 
for an instant, visible on the countenance of the mother, but was quickly 
suppressed, and superseded by a look of utter unconsciousness; whilst Leda, 
though not altogether displeased at the turn her sister’s affairs had taken, 
since it left the baronet at liberty, indulged in her usual spirit of irony. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Markland! ” she exclaimed. “ How very unfortunate that 
we should have happened to be out! Benson says you have been waiting 
for us these two hours. I am sure mamma and I ought to feel much flattered. 
And how dreadfully dull you must have been too; for I perceive that Cynthia 
has not even opened the piano. How is it possible you can have contrived 
to amuse yourselves all that time without a little music ? I wish we had 
come back sooner, for your sake, I am sure. We could just as well have 
returned an hour ago.” 

“ Benson makes a great mistake about the time,” said Markland, colouring. 
“ I have been here scarcely half an hour, and should have been very sorry, 
Miss Adelaide, if you had hurried on my account.” 

“ I have not the smallest doubt of either of those assertions,” replied the 
young lady, with a provoking laugh, as she untied her bonnet and threw it 
down on a chair, then walked carelessly up to a mirror to arrange h9r 
redundant tresses. “ Your strict adherence to the truth is a fact so 
undeniable, that it may even set the hall-clock at defiance.” 

“ I am proud of your good opinion, Miss Leda, and shall certainly do my 
best endeavour to merit its continuance,” said Godfrey, with a low bow of mock 
seriousness; then turning to Mrs. Russell, he began to talk on the general 
topics of the day, and after a few common-place observations, took his leave 
on the plea of other engagements, declaring he had only stayed so long to 
have the pleasure of seeing her. 

As soon as the door was closed upon Markland, Mrs. Russell said, “ So he 
has made a proposal, Cynthia.” 

“Yes, madam, he has,” replied Cynthia. 

“ And you have accepted him ? ” said her mother. 

“ Of course,” she replied. “ What did you suppose I should do ? ” 

“ But Sir James, my dear, what is to be done with him ? He told me, 
this morning, he was determined to have a decided answer before he left the 
house, and I am afraid he will consider himself ill-used.” 

“Really, madam, I cannot take upon myself to study his feelings or 
concern myself about his displeasure,” said Cynthia. “ You and Leda had 
better draw lots for him. He is a great prize, no doubt, although I have 
happened to win a greater.” 

“A greater!” echoed Leda, turning round from the glass in which she 
had been contemplating her own handsome features. 

Yes, a greater,” replied Cynthia. “I should think you can hardly deny 

“ But I do deny it,” said her sister; “ a man, without either title or estate, 
cannot be equal to one who has both.” 

“ And a man without either youth or beauty,” retorted Cynthia, “ cannot 
be equal to one who is possessed of those agreeable qualities; so that account 
is balanced; and as to the estate, Mr. Markland’s splendid fortune, with a 
house in town, is worth a dozen old country mansions walled round like a 
nunnery—at least it is more to my,.taste.” 

“ You are talking foolishly, Cynthia,” said her mother. “ Morrington 
Hall is a magnificent place, and I only wish Leda may be fortunate 
enough-” 

“ To get Cynthia’s cast-away! ” interrupted Leda, with a sneer. “ Thank 
you, mamma, but I should very much prefer a first offering, if you please.” 

“Leda has a particular aversion to sour grapes,” remarked Cynthia 
scornfully. . 1 

“ Perhaps I have,” returned the indignant beauty, her eyes flashing with 
anger, for she understood perfectly.well that this taunt was levelled at the 
favour she had formerly shown Godfrey Markland, whom she had lately 
treated with a degree of hauteur that often amounted to rudeness. “ But ” 
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she added “much as I detest all things that are sour, I would not condescend 
to the arts some people use to soften their acidity.” . 

“You are quite right, my dear," said Cynthia, “as m all probability it 
would be labour lost. Nevertheless, I should seriously advise you to put in 
for the title and estate, for they are worth having, even at second hand/’ 

I0 “ Prav let us have done with all this nonsense," said Mrs. Bussell, “and 
consider how we may get over this awkward affair without breaking with Sir 
James I should wish to avoid that if possible, but how it is to be managed 

* «°You had better write to him yourself, mamma,” suggested Leda. 

Although Leda had affected to treat her mother’s hints with contempt and 
ridicule, she was, in her secret heart, by no means indifferent to the chance 
that might be afforded her by Cynthia’s caprice. In this she calculated upon 
her own powers of attraction, but her mother, with a deeper insight into 
human nature, speculated rather on the probabilty that a vain and proud man 
such as Sir James undoubtedly was, would manifest his resentment of the slight 
he had met with in one quarter by turning the light of his countenance 
towards another, and she cared not whether that light fell upon herself or 
her daughter, so long as Mornington Hall was not lost sight of altogether. 

With these ideas floating in her mind, Mrs. Bussell said, in answer to 
Leda’s suggestion, “ I was thinking of doing so, my dear. In fact, it will 
be only n°ht and proper to take some notice of his disappointment, as I 
certainly <fo feel that he has a just cause of complaint. I shall write now at 
once and send Benson to his hotel with the letter. It would be as well that 
he should get it before he leaves town.” 

Mrs. Bussell then placed herself at her writing-desk, bent on composing 
such an epistle as might soothe the wounded pride, and flatter the self- 
sufficiency of the discarded wooer. 

(To be continuedJ 


I'LL LOOK INTO THINE EYES .—{For Music.) 


When thou, my love, art absent. 

And the time flies slowly on. 

When thy kiss appears most distant, 

Or thy smile less lightly won— 
Should » doubt e’er cross my mind, love, 
Should I fancy aught or fear, 

I’ll look into thine eyes, love, 

And read my answer there. 


When the night seems long and dreary 
Because, love, thou’rt away, 

When I feel my spirit weary, 

And for thy pi'esence pray— 

Should angry passions whisper, love, 
IThatj’m to thee less dear, 

I'll look into thine eyes, love, 

And read my answer there. W. E. B. 


THE SOILE D BRI DAL ROBE. 

Do you like fairy-tales ? If so, listen to a new one. If not ; turn over the 
page; or better still, now that everybody that can get a day’s holiday is off to 
the country, hunt up a “ Fairy-ring” on the hill-side, and try to find out how 
it came there. 

Perhaps no city was ever the scene of greater hustle and confusion than 
was the capital of a certain kingdom, at the time I am going to tell about. 
I shall just call it the Capital, because even were I to give it another name 
nobody would be any the wiser. Modern maps do not contain its proper 
appellation, and a search in the Gotha Almanack for further particulars 
respecting the personages I write about would he equally fruitless. Grave 
historians would turn up their noses at the very idea of such a thing; but, 
after all, these events are just as well authenticated as many histories are. 

But why mention dates or places in a fairy story ? Everybody will guess 
the events happened long ago, and once upon a time is quite near enough. 

I said there was a bustle in the Capital, and the cause was this. The 
king’s only daughter, then considered the loveliest woman in the world, was 
about to bestow her hand on the most charming prince in the universe. All 
the milliners and dressmakers in the Capital were stitching away at the 
trousseau , as though life depended on their exertions. As for the dresses for 
the bridesmaids and ladies-in-waiting, they were fairly put out of the city to 
be made, there were so many. 

Now to describe the dresses I should need the tongues of all these 
milliners—beside, they call things by such different names when a few years 
are past—so I shall content myself with a description of the bridal robe only. 
This was truly wonderful on account of its marvellous whiteness. The palest 
silk was chosen from all the cocoons in the empire, and after being duly 
bleached, was woven into a fabric of surpassing richness and beauty. Nothing 
at all resembling it had ever been seen before. That it might remain un¬ 
rivalled, the pattern was destroyed the instant the work was completed; for 
so intricate was the design, that without it the bridal robe could never be 
reproduced. In fact, some of the courtiers said they really must decline 
looking at it except through blue spectacles, lest their sight should suffer, as 
it sometimes does, through gazing too long at the glittering snow. 

To guard against disappointment, the Bridal Bobe was completed long 
before the day appointed for the wedding, and then placed in a glass case, 
like the Kohinor in the Great Exhibition, where any person was permitted 
to view it. Crowds flocked to avail themselves of the permission, and it was 
amusing to hear their exclamations of wonder and delight. 

“ Ah,” said one ; “ if the Bridal Bobe seems beautiful now, what will it be 
to see our dear princess wear it ? ” 

“ As though any person could look at the dress in that case,” said another. 
“ Were she within sight I know I should have eyes only for her lovely face, 
so I make sure of seeing this wonderful robe beforehand/’ 

This pretty compliment was overheard by a maid of honour, who told the 
princess, and she rewarded the loyalty of the speaker by a place at Court. 
And this showed the princess’s natural discrimination, for Nature had 
originally intended the man for a courtier; but from a careless blunder of hers 
he had been born in a cottage with no one near tp appreciate his clever 
payings, or to understand that his superior genius was the cause of his idleness. 


What a lucky thing that the beautiful princess corrected this mistake, and put 
the man in his proper place! 

The fairies were prodigiously busy all this time, for it would have ill 
become them to be idle in the midst of the universal bustle. 

Now fairies, as is well known, differ in disposition quite as much as human 
beings do. Some are good, some had, and a vast number either, according to 
the circumstances in which they find themselves :—But perhaps it is not a 
thing generally known, and I really do believe Mr. Timbs has forgotten to 
mention it in his clever book which tells us so much we never thought of 
before; but fairies, though all dressed in green, wear robes of very different 
shades of colour. Those of the good are of a lovely blue-tinted green, as 
partaking of the nature of the sky, in the bad yellow is the predominant hue, 
and the rest wear what is termed neutral. Moreover the colour varies just as 
the disposition of the wearer changes. 

As the wedding-day approached, great numbers of the blue-green fairies 
busied themselves in bestowing unseen aid on the crowd of weary workers in 
and about the palace. If the tired hands of a little seamstress dropped on 
her lap, straight one called Hope would remind her of the comforts this extra 
work would bring to her poor home, or hinted that perchance promotion 
might follow well-executed tasks. Or another called Affection would whisper 
—to the heart, not the head—how some dear friend might be made the 
happier by a little gift which she would be able to purchase when her task 
■was completed. And, sure enough, when all else failed, this last thought 
would make the fingers fly faster than ever. The remembrance of those we 
love is better than a spur to push us onward! The good fairies know that 
full well. 

Others belonging to the race of a fairy named Good Will were ever on the 
look out to be of use. Did a poor porter seem ready to sink with fatigue, 
they would remove the loose stones from his path and noiselessly lighten his 
burthen. The very wisest and best amongst them, such as Experience, 
Prudence, Modesty, and Humility, strove to whisper good counsels in the 
ears of the princess and her fair attendant maidens. But unfortunately 
they were so accustomed to listen to certain yellow-tinted fairies called 
Flattery, Vanity, and Pride, that the attempt scarcely met Avith the success 
it merited. 

So most of them gave up trying; resolved not to obtrude their services till 
they were really needed, being well assured that a time would come in the 
life of those gay creatures, when they would be thankful to find a kind fairy 
beside them. 

It would only be unpleasant to relate all the tricks of the yellow-tinted 
fairies. Enough to say they were as opposite as possible to those of their good 
brothers and sisters. 

The wedding-day was fast approaching. Twelve maidens, the fairest and 
most nobly born in all the land, were chosen to dress the princess on her 
bridal morning, and afterwards to accompany her to the altar. Amongst these 
was a damsel so lovely, that she was universally allowed to be second only to 
the royal bride herself. 

The young nobles raved about the Lady Ida. One praised her soft, golden 
hair; another her bright blue eyes ; while the poor declared she was an angel 
of charity and goodness. 

As far as riches went, the Lady Ida was by far the poorest of the twelve; and 
her being selected as first bridesmaid, on account of her exceeding loveliness, had 
caused no small amount of envy. Still, the preference did not make the fair 
girl herself one whit the prouder. So far from that, she would steal away from 
the bustle and splendour of the court whenever she was permitted. But even 
that did not suit. The young ladies said she only ran away to be more sought 
after. The old dowagers declared they scarcely knew what to think, but shook 
their heads, and said time would tell what great attraction kept her at the 
castle of her widowed mother; when at court she might be a star, second in 
magnitude only to her royal mistress. 

You see people always refuse to believe that others may be acting from a 
good motive, so these old ladies ignored altogether the possibility of Ida’s 
staying through filial affection. 

Even the most charitable amongst these high-born dames felt indignant at 
Ida’s conduct, and hinted “ That if even people were beautiful they need not 
give themselves airs.” Or else they said, “ It was all affectation.” 

This last is a very convenient remark to make when you want to say 
something unpleasant of a person, and know of nothing to their dis¬ 
advantage. 

Now the truth was, the Lady Ida, being but weak and ailing, preferred 
the quiet of her own home to the show and glitter of the court; and Ida 
herself, though loving innocent gaiety, as it was natural for a young girl 
to do, had learned to find her truest happiness in administering to the wants 
of her parent. But the poor sick countess being of a retiring disposition, as 
well as weak in body, people said she was affected too, and would not come 
to court because she could not make so great a show as some did of the same 
rank. 

Three days before that appointed for the wedding, all the attendants were 
commanded to assemble in order to receive final instructions as to the parts 
they were to take on the grand occasion. Matters were in an advanced 
stage of preparation, and the night before this rehearsal was to take place 
both mortals and fairies allowed themselves a little breathing time. 

Amongst the yellow-green fairies one of the most conspicuous, called 
Addertongue,—she is still living, and as fresh as ever, but goes by the 
name of Scandal now,—looked very discontented. There is something so 
insidious about this wicked old fairy that it would be well to warn mortals 
against her; for she goes creeping into the midst of pleasant society; and 
though all profess to despise her, few refuse to listen to her tales. The older 
j she grows, the stronger she becomes, and she cannot be even once listened to 
j without taking something from the purity of the heart which entertains her. 

! Addertongue sat invisible in the apartment which contained the spotless 
j bridal robe. She was excessively annoyed to think that people had been too 
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busy to pay much attention to herself. Ihdustry is always a foe to Scandal 
you know. 

A neutral fairy named Idlemind or Gossip, whose robe had been gradually 
yellower, had for some weeks associated with Addertongue, and was even then 
her companion. 

“ What shall we do with ourselves to-morrow ?" asked she Of Addertongue. 

“ Something it would puzzle all the blue-greens to undo," replied Adder¬ 
tongue. “ But let me hear your plans. 1 am dying of ennui, and perhaps I 
may help you out a little." 

“I think my contrivance is first-rate, and quite worthy of a yellow fairy," 
said the poor foolish neutral, beginning to exult in her power of doing mis¬ 
chief, and proud to show that her companion’s lessons Were by no means 
thrown away. 

“ Well, tell me all about it,” said Addertongue, “ and then I can judge.*' 

“ You see the bridal robe, there, in the glass case ? " said Idlemind, 

fi Of course I do,” said Addertongue ; “ what of it ? " 

“ What of it ? " echoed the neutral fairy, “ Why, something that would 
set people’s tongues in motion, and I love to do that. What should you 
think if I contrive to soil the purity of that wonderful robe ? " 

“ Is that all ? " said Addertongue. 

“ All! I should rather think so, and enough too," said Idlemind. “ Just 
fancy the confusion and the vain efforts that will be made to find out who 
did the mischief. It will delay the wedding, and I shall have rare fun, for 
no one can find me out." 

“ But how will you execute your plan ?" said Addertongue ; “ the glass 
covers it." 

“ There is a tiny crack in the glass through which I can creep," said Idle¬ 
mind. “ Those stupid mortals will never find me out. Now, what is your 
plan ?’’ 

“ Oh," said Addertongue, * mine is quite a masterpiece of art, yet will cost 
me no trouble. I shall but give a little hint of what I want done to one of 
those stupid mortals as you justly call them. It is truly astonishing even to 
myself, how they seize and act upon my suggestions, even to the destruction 
Of each other. But do not fancy that I shall let you into the whole of my 
secret at present. I will only tell you that I mean to sully the purity of 
Something of far more real consequence than even the bridal robe itself, 
though no one will deem it of half as much. Now, good night! I am tired, 
and must rest." 

No more was said, but the neutral fairy rose very early the next morning. 
She had not rested well, for in the still night oame thoughts which threatened 
to hinder the execution of her project. She had some remnants of better 
feeling left, and she began to think that her intercourse with Addertongue 
had not after all brought her much happiness. It was certainly amusing 
enough to think of the consternation which would be caused by the discovery 
of a spot on the bridal robe; and had she executed the plan the moment it 
Was formed, she Would have had time to think of nothing else, the idea had 
seemed so delightfully ingenious. But in the still night she had been 
oppressed by musings of a less pleasant kind. She then thought of the young 
pair, so loving and handsome, and almost hated herself for plotting to delay 
their union. Fortunately for herself, she was less wicked than she had taken 
pains to appear in the eyes of Addertongue. 

How strange it is, but there are mortals now-a-davs who are just as 
ambitious to excel in evil! But Idlemind had mentioned her plan, and 
boasted of the intended mischief. She was ashamed to go back. Like many 
a mortal in this also poor Idlemind was more afraid of being ridiculed for 
doing right, than of confirming a wrong intention by a wicked action. 

After much cogitation the neutral fairy decided on a middle course. Taking 
a leaf from a faded rose, and a few threads from a spider*s web, so fine that 
ohly the fairy pearls, which we call dew drops, that were threaded upon it 
rendered it visible, she crept within the glass case. Then with such tiny 
Stitches aB only fairy hands can take, she sewed the leaf upon the most 
Conspicuous part of the Bridal Kobe. It looked ugly enough when done, and 
now, thought Idlemind, “ I will just enjoy the fun of seeing the dismay this 
Will cause, and then after a little while I will make all right again by 
undoing the stitches. I shall puzzle the people twice, and do no harm after 
all—only frighten them a little." 

She crept away, and soon after the whole palace was astir. Bright eyes 
sparkled at sight of the magnificent dresses prepared for their owners, and 
bevies of graceful forms flitted through every room. But one fair girl Was 
missing. The lady Ida had not arrived, though the hour was past, and all 
save herself were assembled. 

Hitherto the favour of the princess had shielded Ida from any open attack, 
but this time she was herself angry.. “ It is plain," said she, “that the Lady 
Ida presumes upon the kindness with which she has been treated, 6ince she 
has not even explained the cause of her absence, or deigned to ask permission 
to stay away." 

A murmur of indignant assent ran round the spacious saloon, and every 
face in it reflected the displeasure expressed by the princess against this bold 
absentee. 

At this moment the project of the fairy Addertongue was ripe for execu¬ 
tion. She fluttered noiselessly and invisibly round, and breathed on each 
member of that brilliant assembly, beginning with the princess herself. 

To be sure, what a commotion ensued! The taste for scandal once excited, 
the place was inundated by ill matured remarks to the disparagement of the 
absent Ida. Still it was not easy to accuse the poor girl of anything worse 
than disrespect for the princess, disobedience to the royal command, or 
affectation. 

These accusations did not satisfy Addertongue, who saw that since the 
royal lady had been breathed upon she had manifested a.strong disposition to 
condemn her absent favourite._ 

The princess now summoned the physician who attended the Lady Ida’s 
mother, to inquire if he could furnish any information. 


The doctor came, but could tell nothing. The countess, he said, was 
certainly very ill when he visited her on the preceding evening, at her 
castle, a few miles from the Capital, but he had then assured the Lady Ida 
that her mother’s life was in no danger. 

“ Then what attraction can she have at that old castle ?" said the angry 
princess, with an impatient stamp of her pretty foot. 

“ I know of none out-.’’ 

“Filial love, please your royal highness," was what the dbetor meant to 
add, but at that instant an old dowager, especially fond of Addertongue, gave 
his arm a pinch, and darted a knowing look at him under his spectacles. 

The doctor had enough to do to refrain from crying out, and only the 
presence of royalty restrained him. As it was, he' gave his shoulders an 
involuntary shrug, which caused his half-uttered reply to convey a different 
impression from the one he intended to give. 

“ Ah! ’’ said the princess, “the good doctor knows more than he is willing 
to tell. Never mind. Prudence is commendable in your profession. You 
shall not be pressed to Speak." 

The poor doctor was quite bewildered at the effect of that unlucky gesture. 
He protested that he meant nothing by it; but all in vain; his audience 
terminated before he succeeded in obtaining credence, and he departed feeling 
that he had done harm where he wished to be of service. 

During this time Addertongue was indulging in convulsions of noiseless 
laughter. 

“ Do you understand my plot, now?" she asked of Idlemind, as soon as she 
could manage to speak. 

“ Yes," replied Idlemind. “ I understand that you wish to sully the 
spotless name of the Lady Ida, but I hope you will not succeed." 

“ Not succeed? ’’ said Addertongue. “The thing is done already. That 
shrug of the doctor’s shoulders completed it." And again she laughed 
violently. 

“ I do not see how that could do any harm," said Idlemind. 

“ Then you are not aware that in cases of this kind mortals judge less from 
what they actually hear than from what is left unsaid," returned Addertongue. 
“ It is not so much from what they actually know as from what they wish to 
know that the mischief arises. I prevented the completion of the doctor’s 
sentence ; but, each of his listeners being at that' moment under my influence, 
the blank will soon be filled up. Before night it will be circulated with a 
thousand variations, and no person will be able to distinguish falsehood From 
truth." 

Now, the real cause of the Lady Ida’s absence was the increased illness of 
her mother. The preceding night proved the crisis of her disease. But the 
messenger sent to explain this, to ask the forgiveness of the princess, and recall 
the doctor, had been seized by robbers, whilst passing through a wood, and 
thus prevented from executing his mission. 

It was well that poor Ida did not know all that was occurring at court during 
the hours of suspense she endured, while vainly straining her ear to catch the 
first sound of the physician’s approach. 

As Addertongue had said, plenty of people were found to finish the 
doctor’s sentence for him, and soon quite a dark tale was made out. 

One zealous individual recollected having seen a handsome page who some¬ 
times brought letters to the Lady Ida from her mother ; and what with nods, 
winks, and shrugs, a nice story was soon in circulation. 

But the grand rehearsal could not be delayed, for the princess was impa¬ 
tient to judge of the effect of all the wedding grandeur together. The eleven 
bridesmaids prepared to remove the glass shade from the wonderful robe, 
when a shriek of horror burst from all on discovering a brownish ugly spot 
on the most conspicuous part. 

Some of those who had been the busiest in darkening the spot which 
Addertongue had affixed to the fair name of the Lady Ida, fainted at the sight 
of the Soiled Bridal Kobe. 

The princess herself surveyed the scene with terrible calmness. She only 
shook her head; but such wonderful expression lurks in the smallest gesture 
of royalty, that everybody discovered in an instant that she blamed the absent 
first bridesmaid. 

Thus the scandal gathered with every turn, like a snowball, and the story 
flew round that the Lady Ida had irreparably injured the peerless Bridal Kobe. 

Addertongue was in an ecstacy of delight, and congratulated Idlemind on 
having actually, thongh unconsciously, helped her to execute her plan. 
“ But," said she, “ numbers of people aid me in a similar manner, while 
professing to detest me." 

The neutral fairy was, however, far more disposed to regret her share in 
the mischief than to rejoice in its success, for Idlemind only aimed, as most 
gossips do, at making something to talk about, and never for a moment 
wished to hurt the beautiful Ida. She stole hastily away to repair the 
mischief, but the Kobe room was crowded with eager courtiers denouncing 
vengeance against the imaginary culprit. So she was compelled to wait, for 
though she was invisible the spot was not. 

At length Idlemind found herself alone. Tremblingly she crept in, undid 
the tiny cobweb threads, and once more the Bridal Kobe shown in unbroken 
purity. Rejoicing in her success she now sought Addertongue to induce her 
if possible to undo her work also. 

The yellow fairy was quite disgusted both with the applicant and her 
request. “ Go," said she. “ You are not worthy to enjoy the society of a 
yellow fairy, poor, undecided wretch! Know that my work is ever so 
perfectly accomplished that even I am powerless to undo it. Away! Intrude 
yourself no more into my society." 

The ueutral fairy sadly and silently withdrew. Bitterly did the misguided 
creature now rue her part in the mischief. She found how easy it is to do 
wrong—how hard to stop after having once begun. 

In an agony of mind Idlemind next sought one of the wisest and best of 
the blue-tinted fairies, who was named Puretongue, or Truth, and asked 
her aid. 
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“Alas!" replied Puretongue; “we might as well try to divert the 
li^htninff* from its course as to stay what Addertongue has set in motion. 
Scandal gains strength by opposition, because so many mortals are disposed 
to believe evil rather than good. All we can do is to hover round the Lady 
Ida and whisper words of consolation to her young heart.” 

That same evening the fair Ida knelt in thankful prayer, for the crisis was 
past and her mother was better. Through the air as she knelt came the 
sound of clattering hoofs, and she rose with a radiant smile as she supposed, 
to meet the tardy doctor and to tell him his patient scarcely needed ms aid. 
It was not the glance of the kind physician that met hers; but armed men 
•with stern looks bade her prepare to accompany them* In vain Ida asked 
the reason of this strange summons; they only repeated the command to 
hasten. So the fair girl, strong in conscious innocence, quickly made the 
needful preparations ; and telling her mother that the princess had sent for 
her, bade her farewell for a while. Thus they parted; the mother blessing 
her darling, and never doubting that all was well. 

No word was vouchsafed to Ida, even when she reached the palace, but 
straight she was led to the chamber which contained the bridal robe. 

“ See! ” cried the princess, in a voice as stern as its natural softness would 
permit. 

Again a cry of wonder was uttered by all save the dismayed captive, who 
understood nothing. The lookers-on might well shriek, for lo! the bridal 
robe was as free from spot as when it left the loom. 

Then some one cried out that it must be the effect of enchantment, and 
denounced Ida as the wicked agent at whose will the stain had first appeared 
and then vanished. 

It would be useless to repeat how hard the Lady Ida found it to understand 
the charges against her, and how vain was her defence when all were deter¬ 
mined not to believe. Besides, the disappearance of her messenger, the hand¬ 
some page, went far to injure her cause, and his absence she could not explain. 

Some would have had her tried as a wicked sorceress; but the princess 
resolved that Ida's pardon should be the crowning act of grace on her 
marriage, as severity would ill befit such an occasion. 

Another bridesmaid was therefore chosen in Ida’s place, and when the 
great day arrived she was liberated and sent back to her home. 

Willingly did Ida turn her back upon the court and all its gaiety; but sad 
was her return to the castle. 

The evil report which Addertongue originated had spread far and wide till 
it reached the sick bed of the poor countess. The mother’s anguish on 
hearing of Ida’s disgrace brought back her disorder. Wildly she oalled for 
her child, and knew her not, when she at length clasped her white arms 
round her dying parent, and said, “ Mother, we shall not part again.” 

So while the joyous bridal bells were ringing, and the people rejoicing 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, the Lady Ida’s arms 
embraced a corpse. 

At first grief nearly drove Lady Ida mad; for oh! it was so hard to suffer 
thus, and for no fault; and, like a tender flower exposed to the east wind, 
she dtooped and pined. But a few faithful friends still strove to console Ida, 
and heavenly-tinted fairies, such as Faith, Truth, Hope, and Love, bade her 
take comfort, for her actions were registered above, and she would reap her 
reward there. Thus she learned to wish to live that her innocence might one 
day be proved; and many, seeing her spotless life, believed in it, and prayed 
Heaven to bless her. 

By these means was she comforted, for she remembered that after time comes 
eternity, when all will be made right, all untruth detected, and her innocence 
be manifested. But on earth the evil work of Addertongue was never quite 
undone, for still, in the annals of that far-off land, runs a tradition that, on 
the occasion of a royal princess’s marriage, a wicked sorceress strove to sully 
the peerless Bridal Robe. 

As a concluding remark, allow me, the veracious chronicler, to bid each 
and all who read my chronicles, “ Beware of listening to the fairy Adder¬ 
tongue, who, in these days, goes by the alias of 1 Scandal ! ’ ” R. B. 


an income of twenty thousand franos a-year finds it difficult to retain the 
modest demeanour of a poor clerk. On the previous day, while dusting the 
large piles of crockery Under his charge, a letter arrived for him by the 
post, conveying to him the startling intelligence that one of his uncles, of 
whom he had often heard as an eccentric and very wealthy old man, but whom 
he had never seen, had just died at his residence in Burgundy, leaving his 
nephew, Clement, sole heir to his estates, to the exclusion of many other 
heirs. 

The letter was from a notary in the province, who desired him to leave 
Paris immediately for Joigny, the town near which this uncle had resided, 
where he would be met by Mr. Martin, an old confidential servant of the 
deceased, and conducted from the railroad to the “ Hermitage,” the name 
which the deceased had given to the estate. 

Almost driven out of his senses by such an unexpected stroke of fortune, 
Clement hastened to obey the notary’s directions, and, on his arrival at Joigny, 
joined Martin, as we have seen. 

On jolted the queer vehicle in which our hero had so contemptuously taken 
a place, until, after a ride of several miles, the occupants arrived at their 
destination. Martin offered the honours of the Hermitage to the new pro¬ 
prietor, called all the servants and introduced them to their future master and 
then conducted the latter to his own apartments. 1 

“ This was the sleeping-chamber of your uncle,” said Martin, as they 
entered a large apartment, furnished in old-fashioned style. “ It was in this 
room that he died ten days ago.” 

But the nephew, instead of evincing any emotion upon being shown the 
chamber of his benefactor, threw upon all around him a look of scorn, and 
cried : “ Upon my word I can’t say I think much of the old boy’s taste! I 
never saw any thing so very ugly in all my life.” 

“ Notwithstanding, sir,” replied Martin, “ it is the best we have here ; and, 
if you cannot content yourself, I really don’t know whore you will find other 
lodgings.” 

“ I live here !” exclaimed the young man. “You do not imagine I am 
such a donkey, I hope ! For us young fellows, do you see, Paris is the only 
place; so I shall sell this old crazy rookery at once, and then be off.” 

“ Sell the Hermitage ! ” exclaimed Martin, “ your uncle’s favourite place of 
residence : Impossible ! And we servants, who hoped to end our days under 
this roof, what is to become of us ?” 

“Mr. Martin,” retorted the young man, “let me have none of your 
complaints, I beg. Get me some dinner, and afterwards you will drive me to 
the notary’s.” 

After having eaten a hearty meal, notwithstanding he found the meats 
insipid and the wines sour, the legatee, still accompanied by Martin, re¬ 
entered the carriage, and the two started off. 

“ If I am not mistaken,” observed Mr. Clement, after an hour’s ride, “ we 
passed this spot this morning; and that,” pointing to a building, “ is the 
railroad station. Do we take the train there ?” 

“ You alone will do so,” responded his companion, speaking very gravely, 
and in a manner which caused the young man to tremble in spite of himself. 
“ I, sir, am your uncle, and happily I am not dead! Having heard good 
accounts of your conduct I had resolved to make you heir of all I possess; 
but, before doing so, I, wished to ascertain if you were really deserving of my 
generosity, and I had recourse to stratagem, which has thoroughly exposed 
your true character to me. Good-bye, Mr. Clement; return to your business, 
and remember that your arrogance and ingratitude have lost you that, which 
will never again be placed within your reach.” 

The old man then gave his foolish nephew sufficient to indemnify him for 
the expenses of his trip, took leave of him at the station, and returned home. 
The feelings of the young man may be imagined, but, as the yellow-coloured 
novels say, “ they cannot be described.” 

This is a true story, and an apt illustration of the maxim, “Never halloo 
until you are out of the wood.” M. D. C. 


THE LOST INHERITANCE. 


The train from Paris to Lyons stopped at the station of Joigny, a town 
upon the route, and after leaving a few passengers again went on. The 
station, for a moment crowded with railway porters and lookers-on, was soon 
deserted by all but two individuals. One of them was an old man, dressed in 
the garb of a well-to-do farmer; the other, a youth of about five-and-twenty, 
who seemed to be waiting for some one to come and meet him. To this 
person the old man presently addressed himself. 

“ May I presume, sir,” said he, “ to inquire if you are Clement B. ? ” 

“Yes, my good man,” replied the youth, with a haughtiness of manner, 
“ and I have no doubt you are Mr. Martin.” 

“ At your service, sir,” replied the other. 

“Well, Mr. Martin,” continued Clement, in the same tone, “I began to 
imagine you intended to keep me waiting. That would not have been the 
best manner in which to have insinuated yourself in my good graces.” 

The old man, instead of replying, let his head fall upon his breast as if in 
deep affliction, and conducted the new comer towards a large old-fashioned 
carriage, to which a very rough-looking horse was harnessed. 

“ Here is your carriage, sir,” said Martin. “ If you will be good enough 
to get in, I will have the honour of conducting you to the Hermitage.” ° 

“ That my carriage, sir ?” cried Clement. “ Why, I shall be taken for a 
travelling pcdler.” 

But a few days before, Mr. Clement B., who now put on so many fine airs, 
was a simple clerk in a crockery warehouse in Paris, and possessed the repu¬ 
tation of being a quiet, unpretending little fellow. What, then, had brought 
about this sudden and radical transformation ? He had become, since the 
previous day, a rich man, and it may be well understood that the possessor of 


BROKEN VOWS, 


’Twas a pale and starry even, 

In Italia’s glorious clime, 

Upon the couch of death was stretch’d 
A form in manhood’s prime. 

His brow was of a marble hue, 

And mildly dark his eye, 

As back he hung the chesnut curls 
That cluster’d rich and high. 

A change came o’er that pallid face, 

And mildly beam’d his eye; 

He thought him of his boyhood’s home. 
His gentle mother by. 

Again he's coursing o’er the plain. 

Upon his coal-black steed, 

With gallant Hugo by his side, 

They fly at whirlwind speed. 

* * * -* * 

And but a few short years are past 
When by his side is one, 

With eyes of deep cerulean blue, 

Whose first pure love he’s won. 

He reck’d not of that fragile form, 

That voice of music’s tone. 

That fancy pictured her a fay 
From some bright gcrnlit zone; 

He reck’d not of the heart he’d won 
And vow’d to ever love. 

He deem’d not that the vows he’d made 
Were register’d above. 

He vow’d that her he'd ever love, 

Or, ceasing that, he’d die, 

And that, not in his native land, 

But ’neath a foreign sky. 

* * * * 4 


Short time pass’d on, another came. 
With eyes of flashing jet, 

Far different from the melting blue 
Of her he’d fain forget. 

And soon his fickle heart was charm’d, 
His vows were all forgot, 

He’d cast aside that trusting heart, 

For one who loved him not. 
***** 

In distant lands he wander’d far, 

In pensive, sad regret; 

Those blue eyes follow’d everywhere— 
He never could forget. 

At length the news came from afar 
That she he’d loved was dead ; 

That, pale and cold, was lying now 
The one he’d sworn to wed. 

He knew that had he still been true, 
The lily yet had bloom'd ; 

And he that pale and gentle flower 
To early death had doom’d. 

The stinging mem’ry madden'd him, 
And diove him to despair ; 

He pray’d to Heaven, ho might meet 
His loved and lost one there ! 

And as the surge of memory 
Ceased o’er his heart to pour. 

The scythe was dropt, his eyes wett 
closed, 

He slept, and was no more. 

No loving heart was near him then, 

But one, and that canine, 

Poor Hugo, thou wert faithful still. 

As ever thou hadst been. L. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jessie Elliott. —It would not become us to offer ad vice 
to youno- people in direct opposition to that of their 
parents guardians, or friends. Still there are cases in 
which a little friendly counsel from a stranger is valu¬ 
able. In love affairs harshness never accomplished any 
good purpose. The heart is emotional, and will not be 
drilled by any kind of extraneous influences. It may 
be persuaded, but not coerced. It may show an 
outward submission, but that is only a screen to the 
fires raging within. We therefore unhesitatingly say 
that the imperative mood is the very worst that could 
be applied to a young man and woman who have con¬ 
fessed to a mutual attachment, and are only waiting 
“for the day, the happy day” to be named. It is one of 
the best features of British society that in this country 
marriages of convenience are among the exceptions; and 
if parents do recommend caution, they are impelled to 
do so by a strong sense of responsibility in the middle 
and lower circles of life. There is as much liberty 
allowed to the youthful to form tender engagements as 
is compatible with true freedom and a sound general 
moral tone. Licence is not liberty : nor is a dogged 
resolution a mark of firmness. There is a happy 
medium, and to hit it should be the study of all who 
desire to be guided by correct and prudent principles. 
In the case before us there is certainly a little weak¬ 
ness on the part of the young man, and a good deal of 
selfish prejudice on that of his relatives. They have 
evidently conceived an unfounded dislike for Jessie, 
and should they read this, we trust they will ponder 
over the following remarks: Personal dislikes are 
generally the offspring of morbid states of mind. We 
admire certain faces, certain modes of expression, and 
certain types of thought; and when we meet with an 
individual who does not realise our favourite estimate, 
we feel a sort of repugnance—an aversion towards the 
person, which resolves itself into the feeling which we 
identify with the word dislike. This is purely the 
result of mere habit. We grasp at certain inferences, 
become accustomed to certain forms, and thence arrive 
at the conclusion that they should be the standards of 
perfection. Wo cannot probably make a sudden in¬ 
road into our settled conviction, and therefore it is that 
we like one class of individuals bGtter than others, and 
on that account we have our preferences and preju¬ 
dices. It is sheer nonsense to affirm that we ought to 
be guided by our instincts. If we were to adopt that 
theory we need not cultivate our judgment or store 
our brains with the accumulated educational expe¬ 
riences of ages. 

The Wild Irish Girl, with characteristic impetuosity, 
fell in love with a young gentleman, and as suddenly 
fell out. The sad consequence was, that the de¬ 
mented youth made an attempt on his own life, and 
so brought on himself a certain amount of ridicule. 
The brother of our erratic Hibernian, her lawful 
guardian, being a strong-minded man, has curtailed 
her liberty, and even gone so far as to place her 
worldly possessions under lock and key. Being thus 
placed by an inexorable will on the hard bench 
of contrition, she very naturally wishes to be recon¬ 
ciled to her stern brother; but says nothing about 
the dismal swain whom her charms and too obvious 
levity beguiled of his senses.—She must suffer a little 
longer; for beauty, however capricious and wilful, 
must not be allowed to play with sensitive dispositions 
as reckless gamblers do with money that is not their 
own. But if the Wild Irish Girl, who has no mother 
living to guide her erratic course, erred through igno¬ 
rance of the etiquette of society, or was led into the 
imprudence through the volatility of her temperament, 
there is forgiveness for her. Some atonement, how¬ 
ever, is due to the jilted one; and the honest, fair¬ 
dealing, and justice-loving brother, should be made 
the medium of conveying it. 

J. P. T. W.—First love is a curious sensation. Cynics 
have declared that it is closely allied to madness ; and 
when we reilect that it rarely ends in marriage, there 
does appear to be some colouring for the insinuation. 
But we incline to the more charitable side of the 
phenomenon. Youth is the season of dreams— 

And tears and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
and when awakened to realities by the enchanter’s 
wand experience, it do s not find the wide, wide 
world clad in such rosy hues as it appeared when the 
senses were steeped in intoxicating draughts. But 
women have more nerve in love matters than men. 
Disappointment may plunge them into a relieving fit 
of hysterics, or a paroxysm of verses about “ meeting 
in a crowd,” and “ being shunned ; ” but they rarely 
parade their sorrows before a laughter-loving knot of 
relatives and acquaintances. Young men, on the con¬ 
trary, are too prone to Byronise over their woes, and 
copy the stale manners of men, who, however great 
their genius may have been, were very insipid in their 
puling lamentations over the decease of a transient 
impression. As regards yourself, we say, pause : your 
hypercritical examination of your sentiments towards 
the young lady may have warped your judgment and 
afflicted your heart with a catalepsy. After a stagna¬ 
tion there is re-action. 

J. S, A.—You are still very young, and at eighteen 
should not be persuaded to marry a man of thirty 
against your will; yet you must not blame your 
mother for objecting to the man of your choice, “ who 
loves pleasure and life, and is ever forgetful of his 
promise, and yet wishes you each time to forgive and 
forget, and promises amendment,” which promise ho 
nevermeans to keep; so that you say rightly you “never 
can depend upon his word.” Self-denial and truth ful¬ 
ness are two great essentials to happiness in wedded 
life; without them there can be nothing but misery. 
Your mother is your best adviser; liston to her. 


Mary M.—Mouldy antiquaries have told us of ft 
number of ages the world has seen,—the age of iron, 
the age of bronze, the age of chivalry, and, abstruse 
speculation set apart, the age of gold; but really 
putting auriferous facts into the basket of contingen¬ 
cies, this must be the age of grumbling. Go wherever 
you will, a prime assortment of grumbling is pre¬ 
sented to our astonished gaze, and what intensifies the 
matter, at alarmingly low prices. It would seem as if 
there was a complete dislocation of the community, 
and that we had fallen on evil days. For commercial 
depression there is bankruptcy, for moral, only the 
howl of discontent and the savage growl of unappeased 
petulance. And the ladies are joining in the Boeotian 
chorus, and all because husbands are not as plentiful 
as blackberries. The law of supply and demand affects 
marriage as well as every other institution; and it 
cannot be charged as a fault of the men that, owing to 
wars, shipwrecks, accidents, emigration, and noxious 
employments, there should be always in these islands 
a surplus population of five hundred thousand females ! 
We believe the disproportion between the sexes is 
higher in France ; but we need not go abroad for illus¬ 
trations of the inevitable results of our artificial mode 
of existence. 

Young Scotia loves, and is beloved; but his social posi¬ 
tion is inferior to that of the lady ; and although her 
family treat him with every consideration, ho is, we 
are led to assume, rather apprehensive about the 
future.—We commend his delicacy of feeling, for it 
shows he is not the slave of mercenary thoughts. But 
may he not have overstrained the matter ? Moral ac¬ 
complishments and mental attainments more than 
balance mere pecuniary advantages, and in the pre¬ 
sence of a nice sense of honour, the determination to 
settle the whole of the lady’s property on herself is a 
good guarantee for felicity in the future. When intel¬ 
lectual men, who afterwards become ministers of 
State, many women of fortune, the world at large 
rarely accuses them of improper motives; and why 
should not the same treatment be applied to those 
who belong to a less conspicuous class of society. 
False modesty is always a weakness, and in affairs of 
this kind is much liable to be misunderstood, especially 
as it tends to open the door to a want of confidence on 
one side or the other. Women admire disinterested¬ 
ness in men; but they are not over pai-tial to those 
who give themselves up to habitual carking. 

Elfrida and Marion R.—These young ladies have laid 
before us the sad particulars of two instances of pre¬ 
mature, and of course inauspicious courtship. Elfrida 
is twenty-three, and receives ‘ ‘ attentions ” from a young 
man of twenty, who seems to regard her with some 
degree of awe. Nothing wonderful in that. It shows 
that the boy knows the distance that ought to separate 
him from the full-grown woman. Marion, on the 
other hand, commenced courting at fifteen, and the 
object of her choice was a youth of eighteen, who now 
that he is twenty thinks himself a man, and we are 
afraid has taken to unmistakable flirting. If Elfrida 
and Marion will listen to our earnest remonstrances, 
they will abandon their foolish engagements, and turn 
a calm, dove-like eye to future and brighter prospects. 
Disparities in age between grown-up people who 
meditate marriage are not so material; but these 
April-shower kind of sentimental platitudes are to be 
discouraged by every well-meaning and well balanced 
mind. The transient emotions of immaturity are 
generally swept away by the first summer breeze of 
reflection and reason. 

A Workino Man. —The battle of Lincelles was fought 
on the ISth August, 1793, by the British, Dutch, and 
Hanoverian troops under Major-General, afterwards 
Viscount Lake, against the French, when the English 
foot-guards took 11 pieces of cannon, and completely 
routed a,000 Frenchmen, destroying ail the works and 
fortifications.—Belgium had been declared indepen¬ 
dent, and was separated from Holland, to which it had 
been united in 1814, on the 20th of December, 1830. 
On the 22nd of the same year the revolutionary troops 
of Belgium had made themselves masters of Antwerp, 
when the Dutch garrison, driven into the citadel, 
bombarded the town. The war broke out again on 
the 3rd of August, 1831, when King Leopold was 
assisted by 50,000 French troops, who laid siege to 
Antwerp; and after a destructive bombardment, 
General Chassd surrendered the citadel to the French 
on the 24th November, 1832, which is no doubt the 
siege to which you refer. 

Julian. —Pontius Pilate was superseded in his governor¬ 
ship shortly after the Crucifixion, being charged by 
the Jews with corrupt praoticcs, and was summoned 
to Rome, to answer the charges brought against him; 
but not arriving till after the death of the Emperor 
Tiberius, he was not put upon his trial. According 
to Eusebius he died by his own hand, chagrined by 
the loss of place and power; but his contemporaries 
are silent upon that head.—Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on 
the Minor Pro-phets is published by Messrs. J. H. and 
J. Parker, 377, Strand, W.C., price 5s. 

Thalia.—D o not rank amongst those who believe that 
every young man, who looks upon a pretty face, is at 
once led captive by its charms. The world is far too 
matter-of-fact for love at first sight, except on some 
extraordinary occasions. Demand the trinket; it is a 
piece of impertinence on his part to retain it. 

Nelly Grey.— Es icUre, not with re; “ it were better not 
to love than to sacrifice oneself to a * * * * and hope¬ 
less passion.” We cannot decipher the word omitted; 
probably it is not correctly spelt, and the stfi. should 
be ck. 

Cheerful Fannie.—M erely that he left all the talk to 
Jenny, and ga ve her his help in silence where the hill 
was steep, his thoughts being all centred upon Jenny 
herself. Ladylike. 


Bewildered.—I t is perhaps only a phase of man’s love. 
The ladies in the carriage, as well as those of the 
party, were perhaps all “mighty fond of chaffing." 
Now men don’t like to be chaffed about affairs of the 
heart, so perhaps he put on an indifference he did not 
feel. Time will show. 

A. Z.—Betty thinks you must mean “mock goose;” 
however she will ask her friends about “ goose of veal,” 
and if any of them will kindly tell her what that is, 
and how to dress it, she will then let you know. 

Civis.— A Dictionary of Cant and Vulgar Words , pub¬ 
lished by J. C. Hotten, of Piccadilly; you will find a 
very curious, and very judiciously compiled, and at 
the same time a very cheap book. 

A Scotch Lassie. —A Perth man explained the tawse to 
us ; we have not seen the instrument; perhaps some 
of our readers will send us further particulars. 

Other Communications Received. -C. C C —G. W.— 
W. W. A.—E. E.—W. B. W.—C. L. G.-d! H.—J. M. 
E. C. L.—Matilda.—S. E.—W. C.—M. P.—E. A. J.— 
Flora M‘D.—Marian S.—E. A. (thanks ; none required). 
—Nobilis (not sufficiently a business-hand).— Silex 
(apply to a solicitor, who will obtain the information 
from the proper sources). — Derwentwater (no). — 
A. Edgar (we do not insert advertisements in our 
weekly numbers; send it to the Times). — Edgeware 
(you would not be allowed to have your aunt with you 
at night in the hospital, without special permission).— 
Fritz (thanks; but we cannot afford the space).— One 
in Doubt (write to the Editor of the Agricultural 
Gazette, Wellington Street, Strand. W.C.).— Neptune 
(buy Crabb’s English Synonymes). — Dunai (the article in 
the Penny Cyclopaedia; the rest too trivial).— Mary 
Annie (it was graceful in you to accept the offering; 
your having done so is the only return you should make). 
—Gertrude (yes; no ; see No. 526).—A. B. (it is tho 
14th of the forbidden degrees, and the marriage would 
be both sinful and unlawful).— Sam Weller (one g 
is more correct according to the derivation, but two 
according to the best usage). — B. D. E. (it is a 
symptom requiring the immediate attention of a 
medical man).— Helen G. (too cramped : copy round- 
hand for a time).— An Unhappy One (wait till he cuts 
the apron-string—till then he is not a marrying man; 
read “The Engagements”).—W. D. M. (wenever enter 
upon business matters with anonymous correspondents; 
apply to Mr. D. Nutt, 270, Strand, W.C.).— Marchiali 
(apply as above; we cannot afford the space).— 
— Runnymeade (we think not).— Mary (yes, if ap¬ 
proved).— Arlie B. (Is. 6d. will defray the cost and 
postage of both).—H. S. A. (either enter the Royal 
Agricultural College, or get articled to some large 
practical farmer).—XXXX. (repeat the question).— 
Ogmorion (leap-year gave her the privilege of taking 
the initiative; it is for you to follow it up). —Constance 
(if you are as good as you are pretty you need be in no 
hurry to become Mrs. Right; the hair is light brown, 
and the writing good).—R. N. (it is not safe courting 
by deputy).— Polly Hopkins (we have given all that 
we intended on the subject).— Leonie (at any of the 
Berlin wool-shops.)—J. F. C. (no ; wo noticed Piesse’s 
Art of Perfumery, and also gave extracts from the 
work; order it of your bookseller).—B. M. (apply to 
a magistrate; who may grant it if he thinks fit).— 
A Recluse (he must pass an examination in Greek 
and Latin; send him to a public school; no, if former 
intimacy warrants it).—J. J. (chiefly Gurney’s, with 
their own special adaptations).— Harriet S. (there is 
no compulsion, but it is usually done).—T. L. (flourish 
less ; two, London and York).—B. A. R. (write to the 
clerk of the parish, or to the registrar of the district in 
which the ceremony is to take place ; the fees vary).— 
Rose Bud (yes, such engagements seldom end in 
matrimony ; by practice).— Grocers (see Nos. 524 and 
896).— Ellen A. L. (see Nos. 172 and 270).— Clemen¬ 
tina (see Nos. 819 and 896).— Italian Painter (see 
Nos. 422 and 474).— Gertrude of Wyoming (see No. 
571).— Shrimp (see Nos. 251 and 285).—S. A. (see No. 
891).— Lucille (see No. 842).— Marion M. (see Nos. 
722 and 868).—C. N. 25 (see Nos. 145 and 805). 


NEW MUSIC. 

I should not Like to Tell. Poetry by Sylvester Clarence, 
in No. 793 of the Family Herald. Music by L. T H 
Stoffregen, 37, Wilton Street, Manchester. ’ * ' 

The Widow's Dream. Poetry by T. Loker, in Np. 695 of 
the Family Herald. Music by W. H. Montgomery. 
Musical Bouquet Office, 192, High Holborn. 

Published by the Music Publishing Company, 19, Peter's 
Hill, St. Paul’s,'E.C. 

The Garibaldi Waltz. Composed by Ed. Reyloff. 

What’s a’ the Steer Kimmer ? and Huntingtower. Two 
popular Scotch songs. 

Meek Twilight. Glee for Four Voices. By G. W. Martin. 

The Oberon Waltz. From Weber’s Opera. By W. Wilson! 

Don’t Come Late. Ballad. Poetry by C. H. Lovell! 
Music by Alexander Stacey. 

Charley, Tap Gently when Mother’s Asleep. Poetry and 
Music by Henry Schrcbder, 9 , James’s Grove 
Peckham, S.E. * 

Published by Williams and Co., Tottenham Court Road. 

My Heart clings in PaHing to thee. Poetry by J. W. Lake, 
Esq. Music by John Reekes. 

When Ch/oe smiles on me. Poetry and Music by 
Lanoton Williams. 

Absence and Return. By the Same. 

The Magic of a Smile. By the Same. 

The Pink of Perfection. A Comic Extravaganza, por¬ 
traying the peculiarities of a Modern Fop. Poetry by 
James Larkin, Esq. Music by Sidney Bird. Loft 
Mile End Road, E., and 13, Tollit Street, E. * 

The United Volunteer's. Poetry and Music by W. A. 
Distin. H. Distin, 21, Tiehbome Street, W. 
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SICILY. 

In this age of unlimited information on current subjects of the day, nothing 
is more common than to find a term perpetually on the tongue, without 
a corresponding idea of adequate distinctness in the mind. No matter of what 
nature the term itself may be. It may be expressive of a great discovery in 
natural science, or of a fierce discussion in theology, history, or politics; or it 
may be simply a geographical name, denoting the focus of interest in some ■ 
engrossing series of contemporary events. Of the tens of thousands who were 
eagerly discussing the fall of Delhi three years ago, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a very small fraction indeed had even an average understanding 
of what they discussed. You might probably have reckoned at a few scores 
those who could have furnished a tolerable account of Delhi’s geographical 
position, of its relation to the Punjab, to Scinde, or to Oudh, and of its 
distance from Calcutta and the sea. Just now Sicily is to European eyes 
Avhat India was then; not requiring, fortunately, the same painful strain of 
immediate anxiety, but calling for the liveliest interest and sympathy from 
every nation and every individual to whom constitutional liberty is dear. Let 
us cast a brief glance of investigation over the beautiful island, reminding 
ourselves of the many chances and changes which have rolled over its plains, 
and examining a few of the natural features which characterise its surface. 

Sicily, to begin at the beginning, has no lack of mythical tradition. 
Every schoolbov remembers that here, under the massive heights of -ZEtna, 
was to be found the celestial “ blacksmith’s shop.” It was there that Yulcan 
wielded the hammer among his brawny one-eyed assistants, the Cyclops. 
What was the smoke that so often made its way from the summit of the hill 
but the sign that the mighty smiths had some special piece of work in hand 
at the forge? What were the deep and echoing sounds that penetrated 
to the surface but the reverberations of the gigantic anvil ? Not that the 
Cyclops were always tied to labour in the cavern. One of their number at 
any rate there was, who found time to court the sea-nymph Galatea on the 
pleasant shore, and who kept a sharp look-out for chance voyagers who 
might be stranded on the coast. He it was who captured Ulysses with all 
his crew, and whose vast eye that hero put out by thrusting a sharp stake 
through it during sleep, escaping finally from the clutches of the Cyclops by 
perhaps the most ingenious stratagem that legendary hero ever practised. 

After these misty times there come ages of scarcely more penetrable dark¬ 
ness, through which we can only discern that the Sicanians, who perhaps 
came from Spain, and the Siculians, who perhaps came from Italy, were in a 
state of perpetual conflict for the mastership of the island. By-and-by, 
however, near about the time of Romulus and Remus—some seven and a half 
centuries, therefore, before the Christian era—we find that the Greeks began 
to drop in at various points. The great aptitude possessed by the Greeks for 
successful colonisation is known to every reader of history, and it was not 
likely that so desirable an island as Sicily should long escape their notice, 
being, as it was, within easy sailing distance, and having been already 
explored by the Phoenicians, who were at once the commercial travellers and 
the newsmongers of the ancient world. Accordingly, for two hundred years 
(b.c.750--550), expeditions kept starting from different harbours in Greece, and 
establishing settlements and often founding important towns upon the “New¬ 
foundland” of those days. The hundred years that followed next may be called 
the golden age of the great towns in ancient Sicily. Of these the most cele¬ 
brated was Agrigentum, the capital of the famous tyrant Phalaris. Its name is 
preserved in the modern Girgenti, and the traveller still pauses to admire here 
the most splendid and interesting of all classical monumeuts, next after those 
at Athens itself. When that century was ended, and when the fifth century 
before Christ had barely fifteen years to run out, there came on a struggle on 
the eastern side of the island, in which the possession of Sicily formed only a 
minor feature. The Athenians, being then in the zenith of their power, 
attempted, to conquer the whole country, and sent a magnificent navy to 
Syracuse in order to reduce that town first. Had they succeeded, as they 
very nearly did, the conquest of Sicily would but have been a stepping-stone 
to the possession of the whole peninsula of Italy. The little rising state of 
Rome would have fallen an easy prey to those acute and vigorous invaders; 
and we should now have been living under laws and institutions drawn from 
a Greek instead of a Roman source. The Athenians however did not succeed, 
through the incapacity of a single general, and the island soon after fell into 
the hands^ of the .Carthaginians, that powerful maritime and commercial 
people of North Africa, who were the legitimate successors of the Phoenicians. 
Here they remained unmolested for a century and a half, when the Punic 
Wars—that famous contest of theirs with Rome—caused first their ejectment 
Aom the island, and then their utter ruin as a nation. By the year 200 b.c. 
Sicily was a Roman province; and so it remained for more than six centuries. 

We may pass over in this brief sketch the detestable government of Verres, 
the Roman viceroy, near the Christian era, and the famous impeachment of 
him by Cicero, whose grand speeches on that occasion we fortunately possess. 
The orator was, in many important respects, the Edmund Burke of Roman 
days: the viceroy, without any of the excuse of circumstances, or of the moral 
dignity of his modern representative, was the Warren Hastings. Nor need 
we stop to describe the early introduction of Christianity into Sicily, and the 
persecution of Christians there under Nero. It is enough to know that names 
of bishops at Palermo—then called Panormus—are preserved of so ancient a 
date as the third century. 

It is to the fifth century of Christianity that our purposes require us at once 
to proceed. It was then that the Roman province of 600 years’ standing began 
to oe invaded by a strange and barbarian foe. Just as Hengist and Horsa 
were landing in England, Genseric and his Vandals wrested Sicily from the 
feeble grasp of the Roman Empire, within forty years of the fall of its 


Western branch. A hundred years later, however, the Eastern emperor was a 
strong man, and had a strong man and a great genius for his commander-in¬ 
chief. This last was Belisarius, who reconquered the island for Justinian, 
and thus recovered it to the empire for three hundred years more. At the 
end of that time the Saracens (827) became the conquering race, and 
though they never formed more than one-sixth of the Sicilian population, 
they held it for more than two centuries, until the advent of the great and 
chivalrous Robert Guiscard, the contemporary of William the Conqueror. 
To the Norman dynasty of the Guiscards succeeded by marriage the Suabian 
dynasty; and that, by the same means, was followed by the Aragonese. The 
Suabian kings (the title of “ king” had been first assumed by a grandson of 
Robert Guiscard) began their rtle about the year 1200, and the last Aragonese 
king came to the throne just 200 years later. In 1416, having succeeded to 
the double throne of Aragon and Sicily, this king (Alphonso I.) appointed a 
viceroy to govern the island. With a few brief interruptions the vice-regal 
government of Spain lasted until 1734, which year saw the commencement 
of the present Bourbon dynasty. In that year it was that Philip V. of Spain 
made a solemn renunciation of Naples and Sicily to his son Don Carlos, 
(Carlo Borbone,) who had recovered them to Spain from the temporary 
dominion of Austria. The young prince immediately assumed the title of 
“ King of the Two Sicilies,” the same that is still borne by his unworthy 
successors. 

And now, to recapitulate in one sentence the many political changes of this 
interesting island, we find that Sicily was colonised by the Phoenicians and 
by the Greeks; captured by the Carthaginians; by the Romans; by the 
Vandals; by the Romans of the east; by the Saracens; by the Normans; 
and was finally held by a Spanish dynasty. In the thirteenth century the 
Suabian dynasty was broken in upon by a French invasion under Charles of 
Anjou, which affair terminated in that fearful massacre of the French, ay ell 
known as the “ Sicilian Vespers.” 

Such has been the chequered fate of Sicily, at this very hour the theatre of 
a contest, the issues of which lie beyond the range of the most keen-sighted 
political prophet. Let us take a look at the scene-painting of this theatre— 
in other words, at the physical aspect of the island, and the more interesting 
points scattered over its surface. The Greeks called Sicily the “ Land of 
Three Headlands,” from the obvious shape of the country. Capo Boeo, the 
most western point, Capo di Faro, the apex of the north-eastern angle, and Capo 
Passaro, the south-eastern promontory, were all noted by the early voyagers, 
who soon came to perceive the triangular form. The circumference of the 
island may be roughly stated at 465 miles: of which number the northern 
and southern coasts claim about 175 each, (excluding the windings of the coast 
from our reckoning,) and the eastern about 115. The population is some¬ 
thing over two millions, and the area something beyond ten thousand square 
miles; Sicily exceeding Sardinia by about twelve hundred square miles. The 
face of the island, generally, consists of mountains and valleys: at the foot of 
Mount -ZEtna, however, on the southern side, stretches the extensive plain of 
Catania; and other smaller plains occur, principally along the southern coast. 
There are about half-a-dozen of perennial rivers, none of them of any 
importance, but by far the larger number of streams are torrents, dry, or 
nearly so, in the summer, and swelling into floods in the rainy season. 

The vegetation of Sicily hardly comprises any important plant not found 
in Italy; but it has an aspect of its own, derived from the prominence of 
oriental features. The Saracenic palaces had gardens attached to them, in 
which the conquerors delighted to foster whole groves of the date palm. 
These trees still grow in all parts, from Palermo in the north, to Girgenti in 
the south, and their general want of productiveness is ascribed only to the 
neglect with which they are treated. The aloe, frequently shooting up its 
gigantic flower-stem, grows wild as a fence about the fields, together with 
the Indian fig, which is propagated by merely sticking a leaf in the grouud. 
Among the heights of -Etna, or those in the heart of the island, the vege¬ 
tation of northern Europe is found; and barley is said to be indigenous in 
Sicily as it is in Turkey. Sycamores and willows occur in the valleys, as in 
our own country; while olives, vines, figs, tamarisks, and cypresses alternate 
with the pomegranate, the carob, the manna-ash, and the almond. 
Lemons and oranges are plentiful, and are largely exported; but great quan¬ 
tities of the fruit are left to rot on the ground. Other exports are, the 
currants of the Lipari Islands, which yield about 12,000 barrels yearly; silk, 
of which Messina is the great mart; licorice-juice; the pods of the carob, 
largely used as provender for horses along the coasts of the Mediterranean; 
sumach; almonds; kidskins and lambskins, both dressed and undressed; 
brandies and wines. America receives a considerable quantity of both the 
last-named products; and the wines are sent northward, both to England and 
Germany. 

These facts may serve to convey some notion of the value of this splendid 
appanage, now probably for ever lost to the dynasty of Bourbon. And it 
must be borne in mind that natural indolence, bad government, and the 
incubus of 30,000 priests, in addition to a body of 8000 monks, have had their 
inevitable effect in greatly retarding and hampering the development ot these 
extraordinary resources. With a population considerably less than that ot 
London alone, the island of Sicily is burdened with an ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment far exceeding in numbers that of the whole of England; and, out of 
658 convents existing in the country, 249 are of the mendicant orders : institu¬ 
tions which occasion untold harm, as well to social progress and soundness as 
to true and genuine religion. The head ot the government is (may we not 
rather say “ was ? ”) a governor-general, acting as viceroy with a secretary of 
state under him. He was frequently a member of the royal family; but all 
important questions were referred to a Sicilian section of the council of state 
sitting at Naples. 

The six great towns of Sicily are these : Palermo, at the western extremity 
of the northern coast, containing about 200,000 inhabitants, and now rendered 
doubly famous by the successful attack of Garibaldi; Messina, less than half 
the size of Palermo, but remarkable as being the great emporium of Sicilian 
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trade, and giving its name to the straits between -Calabria and the island; 
Agosta (Augusta), Catania, and Syracuse, all on the eastern coast, the 
last-named being too widely celebrated in history to need any recapitula¬ 
tion of its memorials; and Trapani, high up on the western sea-bord, 
recalling even in the Italian dress of its modern name that ancient 
Greek appellation of “ Drepanon,” “ The Scythe,” which was derived from 
the curved form of the promontory on which it stands. Of minor towns, the 
only one calling for a notice here is Melazzo, {Mylce in ancient times,) the 
scene of a remarkable success of the Garibaldian arms. Off this small 
place, twenty-one centuries ago, the first Roman fleet, under the able DuiRius 
went through its first engagement, and won its first victory over the practised 
Carthaginian seamen. The town lies 15 miles west of Messina, and has 7000 
inhabitants, most of whom are fishermen or wine-growers. The sea yields 
plenty of sardines, and the red Faro wine is grown m abundance all the way 
between Melazzo and Messina. 

A few words on the magnificent volcano of JEtna may bring this article to a 
close. The native jargon has given it the name of Mongibello, which is 
plainly a corruption from the Italian monte , and the Arabic jebel , which both 
signify “ mountain.” The base of -Etna covers an area nearly 90 miles in 
circumference; and the highest point is '10,874 feet above the sea level. 
There is historical record of sixty eruptions from the earliest times to the 
present day. iEschylus, Pindar, and Thucydides have all left mention of the 
catastrophe, in actual narration or poetical allusion. The mountain and its 
roots have a natural division into three zones. The lowest contains beautiful 
and most fertile plains, extreme .richness of soil being caused by the mixture 
of decomposed volcanic rocks with the marine strata. The second, or woody 
region, is filled with forests interspersed with tracts of pasturage, and reaching 
to the height of 6,000 feet above the sea. In this lovely region stands the 
wonderful “ chestnut of the hundred horses,” so called from its capability of 
sheltering that number of horses under its boughs. It is the amalgamation, 
apparently, of seven separate trunks, and is no less than 163 feet in circum¬ 
ference a little above the ground, A public road, wide enough to admit of 
two carriages abreast, runs through the decayed giant’s trunk; but the upper 
part is full of life, and yields abundant chestnuts. The highest, or desert 
region of Etna, is crowned by a table-land about nine miles in circuit, in the 
middle of which rises the highest cone. All vegetation, including the simplest 
lichens, ceases above 9,200 feet. The view from the top in clear weather, 
including the whole of Sicily, the surrounding islands, and the distant coast of 
Italy, with the rugged mountain sides for a foreground, presents a sublime 
magnificence far beyond the powers of language to express, though one of the 
most beautiful prose passages in our language is the description of sunrise 
witnessed from it by Brydone during his travels in Sicily. 

YOUTH. 

Gay rises the lark from the budding The earth to the foot, and the sky to the 
flowers hand, 

In early, laughing spring; The present rosy and gay; 

From the bright green corn, in the waking The future all bright, like a bow to the 
morn, sight 

It sings with a joyous ring. On a sunny April day. 

In life's young day, midst the flowers wo Like that bow in the sky, all is bright to 
play, the eye, 

And carol our happy glee ; That’s seen from the waking earth; 

With hope we rise to the fathomless skies, So all is gay in life’s young day. 

And scorn the earthen lea. For spring is the season of mirth. Image. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Kind, courteous, and polite treatment of all persons is one mark of a 
true woman, and of a true man also. 

The grand essentials to happiness in this life are said by a good man to 
be—something to do, something to love, and something to hope for. 

Be Happy as you are. — AYife and mother, are you tired and out of 
patience with your husband’s and your children’s demands upon your time 
and attention ? Are you tempted to speak out angry feelings to that faithful 
but perhaps sometimes heedless or exacting husband of yours ? or to scold 
and fret at those sweet and beautiful ones ? Do you groan and say, “ What 
a fool I was to marry, leave my father’s house, where I lived at ease and in 
comfort ? Are you, by reason of the pare and weariness of body which wifehood 
and motherhood must bring, forgetful of, and ungrateful for, their comforts 
and their joys? Oh! wife and mother, what if a stroke should smite your 
husband and lay him low! What if your children should be snatched from 
your arms and from your bosom! What if there were no true, strong heart 
for you to lean upon! What if there were no soft little innocents to nestle 
in your arms, and to love you or receive your love! How would it be with 
you then? Be patient and kind, dear wife; be unwearying and long- 
suffering, dear mother; for you know not how long you may have with you your 
best and dearest treasures—you know not how long you may tarry with them. 
Let there be nothing for you to remember which will wring your heart with 
remorse if they leave you alone; let there be nothing for them to remember 
but sweetness and love unutterable, if you are called to leave them by the 
way. Be patient, be pitiful, be tender to them all, for death will step sooner 
or later between them and you. And oh! what would you do if you should 
be doomed to sit solitary and forsaken through years and years ? Be happy 
as you are, even with all your trials; .for, believe it, wife of a loving and 
true husband, there is no lot in life so blessed as your own. 

Gargle for Sore Throat. —Half a pint of rose-leaf tea, a wine-glass full 
of good vinegar, one-eighth of an ounce of Cayenne pepper, and half an ounce 
of borax. Mix well together, and sweeten with honey. Simmer for five 
minutes in a close vessel, and when cold, strain it. Gargle the throat with a 
little at bed-time, or oftener, if the throat is very sore. 


HINTS ON DRESS.— By Mrs. Adams. 

How to prettily trim the Zouave Jackets, which are still much admired and 
very becoming to most figures, and possess this advantage, that they can be 
made very warm or very cool.—I have seen some in black silk, trimmed, or 
rather braided, in a braiding pattern with straw beading, the same as you 
usually trim Btraw-bonnet curtains with. It is the same size as narrow braid. 
Procure a wider straw for the edge of your jacket, and put the braiding 
pattern all round—almost any simple braiding pattern will do; draw your 
pattern on silver paper, tack it on the jacket, and when finished tear away 
the paper; this is an easy way to braid any material. 

The jackets still oontinue to be made in all sorts of materials, and with both 
loose and tight waistcoats, The loose waistcoats are the true style ; but some 
ladies object to them- If you have a tight waistcoat it may be trimmed with 
the straw the same as the jacket, and made of the same coloured silk, or 
merino. The Zouave jacket will not look amiss with tho present style of 
short-waist dress, as an extra to slip on occasionally; for many dresses are 
made with tight sleeves, and no trimming on the body; and to such as these 
a jacket is easily slipped over. The Zouave jacket with its fitting back is 
neater than quite a loose jacket. Another pretty way to trim the jackets 
is this: obtain a piece of narrow silk velvet, and a bunch of gold or steel 
beads ; put your velvet braid on in rfbout three rows, and the beads about half 
an inch apart on each row. The beads are put on at the same time as the 
velvet, and it does not take long. I have seen this style of trimming done in 
a handsome braiding pattern, and very well it looks; and, to my mind, this 
trimming is more genteel than gold braid. 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL 

A machine that makes 400 barrels a day from logs has been invented, and 
is at work at Menasha. It is called the Livermore patent. 

Old ostrich feathers can be made to look as well as new by holding them 
over hot steam, then drawing each vane of the feather separately over a knife 
curl it. 

New milk contains thirteen per cent, of digestible solids, and skim milk 
ten per cent.; that is, the former fully one-half, and the latter above a 
third, of the nutriment contained in the lean part of mutton and beef. 

Testing the Strength of Cannon by Steam. —The expansive force of 
condensed steam (that is, superheated steam) is found, by trial, to be much 
greater than that of gunpowder. Some volcanic eruptions, and many earth¬ 
quakes, no doubt, owe their terrible effects to this power of steam; the water 
of the sea finding its way to subterraneous fires, Hence cannon might with 
advantage be tested by its means. 

Japanese Knowledge of Magnetism. —The Japanese have discovered 
that a few seconds previous to an earthquake the magnet temporarily loses its 
power; and they have ingeniously constructed a light frame supporting a 
horse-shoe magnet, beneath which is a cup of bell-metal. Tho armature is 
attached to a weight, so that, upon the magnet becoming paralysed, the 
weight drops, and striking the cup, gives the alarm. Every one in the house 
then seeks the open air for safety. 

To Clean Paint that is not Y arnished. —Put upon a plate some of the 
best whiting; have ready some clean warm water and a piece of flannel, which 
dip into the water and squeeze nearly dry; then take as much whiting as will 
adhere to it, apply it to the paint, when a little rubbing will instantly remove 
any dirt or grease; wash well off with water, and rub dry with a soft cloth. 
Paint thus cleaned looks equal to new, and, without doing the least injury to 
the most delicate colour, it will preserve the paint much longer than if cleaned 
with soap, and it does not require more than half the time usually occupied 
in cleaning. 

New Method of Depriving Animals of Life. —The means proposed 
for instantly depriving animals of life consists in the introduction of a 
portion of air into the venous system. The effect of this upon vital action 
was accidentally discovered by Doctor Auber during a surgical opera¬ 
tion. It is asserted that this method is not only painless, but that it offers no 
difficulty in regard to the'subsequent preparation of the animal for food. In 
this case we may hope, that the kindly purpose, for which the uninviting 
investigation of the practices of slaughter-houses was undertaken, may not fail 
of effect in diminishing the sufferings which now end the career of our 
slaughtered animals. 

Pneumatics.— This is a branch of philosophy which relates to air-formed 
bodies, such as the winds and all kinds of gases; their condensation, weight, 
rarefaction, and physical qualities. It also considers the combination of gases 
with solid substances; thus, the familiar bellows, employed for blowing the 
fire, is strictly a pneumatic instrument for producing chemical effects; and 
numerous very important manufactures would cease but for the all-important 
bellows. Muoh of the ore of the precious metals contains, besides gold and 
silver, also lead, iron, and copper. To remove these is the process of the 
refiner, and he does it in this way :—the whole mass of metal is melted in a 
shallow vessel; then a stream of air is blown upon the surface of the 
molten mixture; the result of which is, that the iron, the lead, and the 
copper, t become rusted; that is, they combine with the oxygen of the air 
which is blown upon them, producing a scum of oxide, which floats 
off in rippled waves from the surface of the more precious metals, 
leaving the pure silver and gold unsullied. The pneumatic apparatus 
employed for making iron is on the most prodigious scale. Recently a novel 
application of pneumatics has been made by Mr. II. Bessemer for converting 
iron into steel, which will in due course entirely supersede the tedious 
process at present in use. It is known that by the action of air on its 
surfaoe, the crude iron of the mines is by a very slow process, called 
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« puddling ” converted into the iron and steel of commerce. Reasoning from 
this Mr Bessemer thought if he could force the air through the body of the 
crude metal instead of only on its surface, as the arduous puddler’s process 
does he should accomplish the same end in a less period, and at a great 
savino- of the most terrible labour man has set upon himself. How 
2 -loriously science has gone hand-in-hand with him, the wonderful 
works now in fnll operation at Sheffield show. Many years will of course 
ela e before existing interests will suecumb to this change ; however, that 
time will come, though probably not till years after the inventor shall have 
passed away. The windmill is a pneumatic engine: the birds that fly in the 
air the ship that sails, the ocean and the great waves that roll there, the 
common house-fly, and the pretty moth that flits in the garden, are all 
governed in their motion by pneumatic laws. Then, too, the great domes of 
gas at the works are but monster pneumatic troughs, the principle of which 
is seen in every laboratory where youth studies pneumatic chemistry. 

G. W. S. P. 


STATISTICS. 


A cubic metre of solid gold would suffice to gild 3,450 acres of surface. 

The mean annual fall of rain on the entire surface of the earth is estimated 
at five feet. 

Nearly 100,000 gallons of wine have been produced in Sydney this year. 
It is sola in the colony at from 2s. to 5s. per gallon, and the greater part is 
consumed in the districts where it is grown. 

It appears from a Parliamentary return that the sum expended in erecting 
schools since the year 1853, under the minutes of the Privy Council of 
Education, is £1,137,112. Of this large sum £632,398 was supplied by local 
rates, £79,735 by non-local subscriptions, and £424,979 was furnished by 
Parliamentary grants. 

An official publication in Prussia shows that of the total population, 
17,739,915, at the end of 1858, 1,902,627 were Poles, 48,582 Moravians, 
6,189 Bohemians, 109,000 Wendes, 139,780 Lithuanians, upwards of 10,000 
descendants of French refugees, and the rest Germans. 

Parliamentary Petitions. —The number of petitions presented to Par¬ 
liament was larger during the late session than in any year since the passing 
of the Reform Bill, with the exception of the single year 1843. During the 
five preceding years the average number of petitions presented was 8,676, 
with an aggregate number of signatures amounting to 1,074,000; while in the 
last session the number of petitions was nearly tripled, since it amounted to 
24,264, and the number of signatures to 3,000,000. Out of that number, the 
Standing Committee on Petitions selected 1,587 for publication. 

The Cost of Chime.— Amongst the estimates granted by parliament 
during the present session, we notice the following items in connection with 
the suppression of crimeFor convict establishments at home, £368,329; 
inspectors of prisons (United Kingdom), £17,000; for the maintenance of 
prisoners in county gaols, reformatory institutions, and the removal of 
convicts, £159,367 ; for the transportation of convicts, £20,671; for convict 
establishments in the colonies, £173,000 ; for salaries, &c., of the metropolitan 
pol ice, £21,437; a further grant for ditto, £136,860; for police,—England, 
Wales, and Scotland, £223,000; expense of prosecutions at assizes and 
quarter-sessions, £100,000; criminal prosecutions in Ireland, £64,634; 
criminal prosecutions carried on by the authority of the Lord Advocate, 
£5,500; total, £1,289,798. And this is only a part of the formidable account, 
to which must be added the cost of private prosecutions, the county and other 
rates for prisons, police, &c., to say nothing of the amount of plunder and the 
waste of time which might have been devoted to profitable labour. Gradually, 
it may be hoped, we shall learn how to prevent rather than to punish, and so 
save part of this frightful expenditure. Schools are cheaper than prisons. 


V A R I E T I ES. 


At a dinner of the Metropolitan clerks of the Electric Company, the 
interesting fact was stated that the female staff of the Company now numbers 
no fewer than 200. 

An Irish servant girl, named Jane M'Coro, residing in Boston (Massa¬ 
chusetts), recently transmitted to Ireland the sum of £40, the result of six 
years’ incessant toil, as payment of her deceased father’s liabilities. 


in Lunacy are to visit the Asylums provided or to be appropriated under this 
Act, and to report to the Secretary of State. Any superintendent, officer, * 
servant, nurse, or other person employed in an Asylum, who strikes, wounds, 
ill-treats, or wilfully neglects any person confined therein, is to be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and on conviction liable to fine and imprisonment, or to forfeit 
for every such offence, on a summary conviction, a sum not exceeding £20, 
nor less than £2. J 

T0 Servants.— -A recent police case shows how female servants 
may be brought into trouble by admitting into their masters’ houses persons 
with whom they form a street acquaintance. A servant girl at Islington left 
alone in the house while the family went to church, admitted two young men 
with whom she had recently become acquainted; and while she was in 
conversation with them in the kitchen, one of them, who*represented himself 
to be a jeweller, and professed an affection for her, said he would go home for 
a watch which he had made for her, but had forgotten to bring with him. 
He left the kitchen for that avowed purpose. Some time afterwards the other 
young man left the house, and when the servant went up into one of the bed¬ 
rooms, she discovered that the drawers had been broken open. On the return 
of her master from church, he found that property to a considerable amount 
had been stolen. She is now in prison, charged as a guilty confederate. 

Sugar-Candy Thieves being Trapped. —An Oriental prince having 
been repeatedly robbed of his sugar-candy, which was kept in an open earthen 
vessel in a small inner room, with tobacco for his hookah, conserve of roses 
and other choice matters, bethought him of a way to discover the thief, and 
did so in this wise:—Having caught a dozen or so of wasps, he clipped off 
their wings and dropped them into the jar of sugar-candy. The room was 
open to all the servants, but nothing occurred till the dusk of the evening, 
when one of them going to the room ostensibly to bring some tobacco for his 
master’s hookah, was heard to set up a fearful yell. The master at once 
knew that his bait was taken, and rushing into the room with several servants, 
caught the pilferer flagrante delicto, in the very act, as with a handful of 
sugar-candy he had grasped some half-dozen wasps.— Langley's Court of Meer 
Ali Moorad. 

The Adulteration of Food. —By the new Act for preventing the 
adulteration of articles of food or drink, now in force, “ Every person who 
shall sell any article of food or drink with which, to the knowledge of such 
person, any ingredient injurious to health has been mixed, and every person 
who shall sell as pure and unadulterated any article of food or drink which 
is adulterated or not pure, shall for every such offence pay a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds, together with costs; and if any person so convicted 
shall afterwards commit the like offence, it shall be lawful for the justices to 
cause such offender’s name, place of abode, and offence, to be published at 
the expense of such offender, in such newspaper or in such other manner 
as shall seem desirable. Any purchaser of any artiole of food or drink in any 
district where there is an analyst appointed shall be entitled, on payment to the 
analyst of a sum not less than two shillings and sixpence, nor more than ten 
shillings and sixpence, to have any such article analysed, and to receive from 
such analyst a certificate of the result, specifying whether in his opinion such 
an article is adulterated, and also whether it is so adulterated as to be injurious 
to health; and such certificate shall, in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, be sufficient evidence, and the sum paid for such certificate 6hall be 
deemed part of the costs.” 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 

I hail the rich birth of the smiling May morn, , 

And radiantly glitter on the waving corn ; 

I also descend en fair Nature’s bright bowers, 

Refreshing the odour that falls from the flowers: 

Though gem-like I hang from the leaf and the spray, 

And numberless tints in great splendour display, 

Yet, when the sun shineth so powerful on high, 

And lighteth the depths of the fathomless sky, 

I am then not permitted longer to stay, 

A moment I rest, and then hasten away. A. C. M. J. 


_ CHARADE. 


Myflr8t to the merchant belongs, 

Which proudly, I know, he will own ; 
My second shuns earthly affairs, 

And retires to live all alone. 


The soldier is warn’d by my third , 

To prepare for the coming hard fight; 
But my xohole to my reader I hope 
Will both puzzle and also delight. 

H. E. N 


REBUS. 


The Registrar-General has lately given the following decision:—“ It is the 
duty of every registrar, on becoming acquainted with a birth or death within 
the limits of his sub-district, to go to the house wherein the event occurred 
and register the same on the spot. He must take the best means to inform 
himself of births and deaths, and has no power to compel any person to attend 
personally at his residence to register. If he refuse or omit to register 
any birth or death of which he has received due notice, he incurs a 
penalty of £50. 

Curious Bequest. —The Italian journals state that a wealthy persor, of 
Florence, just deceased, has left a singular will, It declares that the greater 
part of his fortune shall go to the man with the largest hump on his back in 
all Tuscany, and that the persons entrusted with the duty of selecting him 
shall be themselves twelve humpbacks. To recompense the latter for their 
trouble he directs that, in addition to travelling expenses, each shall be 
presented with a gold medal, bearing the effigy of JEsop, their prototype. 

Criminal Lunatics.— -An Act has just been passed to amend the Act 
regulating the Queen’s Prison. Prisoners sent to Bethlehem Hospital under 
the former Act may now be removed, and be dealt with as if they were persons 
of sound mind. All lunatics removed to places from Bethlehem Hospital 
are to be under the provisions of the Lunacy Acts. The Commissioners 


h/Ly first is a hero of valour and fame, 

In the ranks of the bold and the brave is his name; 

But defeated, for life to my second did fly, 

And my third is the king in whose land he did die. 

My fourth for his natural history was prized, 

But by vapour from Italy's mountain he died ; 

And my fifth from his pride into iEtna jump’d in, 

In hopes the Sicilians a god would think him. 

My sixth and my last must be known to you all— 

'Tis a river dividing Italia from Gaul. 

If you join my initials my name you must know; 

I’m the fruit of a shrub—in the Indies I grow. H. R. N. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A gentleman distributed a purse containing £25 amongst his children, according 

to their respective ages, which were 8 years, 12 years, and 20 years. What did each 
receive ? Vincit. 

2. Four gentlemen, whom we shall call W, X, Y, and Z, respectively, after a day’s 
shooting brought home 266 birds between them ; and, on calculating, found that each 
had fired an equal number of times, also that W had missed once in every 3 times, X 
once in every 5 times, Y twice in every 5 times, and Z once in every 9 times of firing. 
How many times did each fire, and how many birds did each kill ? Urbs Intacta. 

3. Determine the position of a marble cone, whose axis and base diameters are 20 

and 6 feet respectively, placed on its vertex, such that a force of 10 cwt. acting at the 
highest point of the base, in a direction perpendicular to the slant side, may just 
sustain it. D. S. D. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

What kind of cradle would be the most uncomfortable for a baby to lie in ? 
—Scratch cradle. 

Jones cannot fathom how it can be true that those ladies acquire the best 
carriage who don’t ride in one. 

The poet who tried to render a piece of poor prose into rhyme did all he 
could to “make what was bad—verse.” 

“ I would have you to know, sir, that my name is Frances, and not 
Frank.”—“ Ah, yes, Miss, but you know I have the franking privilege.” 

A teacher of vocal musio asked an old lady if her grandson had any ear for 
music. “Wa’all,” said the old woman, “I really don’t know. Won’t you 
take the candle and see ?” 

A man died of apoplexy the other day. The next day the coroner held an 
inquest, when the following verdict was returned: “ Died from a visitation of 
one beef-steak, eight cold potatoes, and fried sausages.” ] 

A temperance lecturer in Devonshire, a short time since, finished his discourse 
thus:—“And finally, my hearers, why should any of you drink ardent spirits ? 
My son Tom has got as good cider as any in the county, at sixpence a quart.” 

It being hinted to a barrister, who was wearying the court with a long and 
dull argument, that he ought to bring it to a close, he angrily replied, “ I 
will speak as long as I please! “ You have spoken longer than you please 

already,” said his antagonist. 

An old Dutchman who some years ago was elected a member of the 
American legislature, said, in his broken English style, “ Yen I vent to the 
lechislatur I tought I vould find dem all Solomons dere; but I soon found 
dere was some as pick fools dere as I was.” 

We lately picked up the following memoranda, which we saw dropped by 
a young lady attired in an elegant velvet talma, an exquisite Honiton collar, 
a white hat and plume, and a painfully brilliant silk dress, with exaggerated 
flounces :—“ I must get a Yail, Sarcknet, Gluvs, Broun IIoss, Laise, Shym- 
mezet, Kulone.” 

When Lamartine was in the ascendant, at the early part of the Revolution 
of 1848, his merits were being discussed at a club of artists and authors. 
“Ah!” said a clever young author, “he and I row in the same boat.” 
Douglas Jerrold, who was present, turned round, and said, “But not with 
the same sculls! ” 

A young country editor was very desirous of gaining the good graces of the 
new vicar, and in describing his first entrance into church, wrote thus: 
“ He is a most venerable sample of antiquity.” But to his astonishment, and 
the amazement of all the inhabitants, it came out the next morning in types, 
“He is a most miserable sample of iniquity.” 

The Rev. Robert Hall, disgusted by the egotism and conceit of a preacher, 
who, with a mixture of self-complacency and impudence, challenged his 
admiration of a sermon, was provoked to say, “Yes, there was one very fine 
passage of your discourse, sir.”—“I am rejoiced to hear you say so—which 
was it ? ”—“ Why, sir, it was the passage from the pulpit into the vestry! ” 

An anxious mother in Scotland was taking leave of her son on his departure 
for England, and giving him all good advice. “ My dear Sandy, my ain 
bairn, gang south, and get all the siller ye can from the Southerns—tak 
every thing yo can; but, the English are a brave boxin’ people, an’ take care 
o’ them, Sandy; never fight a bald man, for ye canna catch him by the 
hair.” 

“ How,” said Mr. A. to a friend who wished to convey a matter of import¬ 
ance to a lady without communicating directly with her, “ how can you be 
certain of her reading the letter, seeing you have directed it to her husband ? ” 
—“That I have managed without the possibility of a failure,” was the 
answer, “ she will open it to a certainty, for I have put the word ‘ private ’ in 
the corner.” 

Newspaper people are proverbially temperate as well as virtuous. We 
believe one of the craft did get “ tightly slight ” a few days ago, and the 
following is a sample of liis paper tlie next day:—“ Yesterday morning at 
four o’clock P. M., a small man, named Jones, or Brown or Smith, with a 
heel in the hole of his trowsers, committed arsenic by swallowing a dose of 
suicide. The verdict of the inquest returned a jury that the deceased came to 
the facts in accordance with his death. He leaves a child and six small wives 
to lament the end of his untimely loss.” 

An amusing incident occurred at the close of the Edinburgh review. A 
major was about to refresh himself, when, in the act of raising the potion to 
his martial lips, he, evidently becoming aware of the confused position of 

some of the companies, called out in stentorian tones, “-Battalion, 

attention ! ” and,.immediately thereafter, when all eyes were turned upon him 
awaiting his commands, conveyed the liquid to its destination. The effect 
may be easily imagined; ill-suppressed laughter ran along the lines, and even 
the*gallant major could not refrain from a smile at the amusing contretemps. 

A good story is told of Lord Bath. He owed a tradesman £800, and would 
never pay him; the man determined to persecute him till he did, and one 
morning followed him to Lord Winchelsea’s, and sent up word that he wanted 
to speak with him. Lord Bath came down, and said, “ Fellow, what do you 
want with me?’’—“My money!” said the man, as loud as ever he could 
bawl, before all the servants. He bade him come the next morning, and then 
would not see him. The next Sunday the man followed him to church, and 
got into the next seat; he leaned over and said, “My money—give me my 
money! ” The sermon was on avarice, and the text, “ Cursed are they who 
heap up riches.” The man groaned out, “ Oh, my Lord ! ” and pointed to 
my Lord Bath. In short, he persisted so much, and drew the eyes of all the 
congregation, that Lord Bath went out and paid him. I 


Curious. —A census-taker found a woman who gave her own age as 28 
years, and that of her oldest son as 23 ! 

Cause and Effect. —“ Why, Hans, you have the most feminine cast of 
countenance I ever have seen.”—“Oh, yah,’’ replied Hans, “I know do 
reason for dat—mine moder was a voomans.’’ 

A Slight Mistake. —A Frenchman, having a violent pain in his stomach, 
applied to a physician (who was an Englishman) for relief. The doctor 
inquiring where his trouble lay, the Frenchman in dolorous accents, laying 
his hand on his breast, said, “Yy, sare, I have a ver’ bad pain in my 
portmanteau.” 

American Fashions. —Four-story shirt collars are all the rage. Wo 
saw one the other day with a steeple to it. The increase in building has 
proved very profitable to the linen and starch trade. Short-necked people, 
in order to keep pace with the spirit of improvement, should get their ears 
moved up a little higher. 

Going Further and Faring Worse. —A minister being threatened 
with deprivation said to some of his flock, that if he were “deprived” it 
would cost a hundred men their lives. On being asked what he meant by 
such a threat, he explained that if he lost his benefice he shoruld set up as a 
doctor, and, if so, he had no doubt he should be the death of at least a 
hundred patients. 

Smart Retort. —Old Lord Elphinstone was asleep at church while the 
minister, a very 'addleheaded preacher, was holding forth. At length the 
parson stopped and cried, “ Waukin, my Lord Aphinstone.”—A grunt, and 
then “ I’m no sleepin’ minister.”—“ But ye are sleepin’—I wager ye dinna 
ken what I said last.”—“Ye said, waukin, my Lord Elphinstone.”—“Ay, 
ay, but I wager ye dinna ken what I said last afore that.”—“ I wager ye 
dinna ken yersel.” 

A New Sort of Divorce. —Not long since a native of the Fejee Islands 
resented himself to a missionary and humbly begged to receive the rite of 
aptism. “But,” objected the priest, “you are a polygamist—you have 
several wives.”—“ Oniy two.”—“That is one too many.”—“Good; I will 
get rid of one of them.”—“Keep the one that you have lived the longest 
with.”—“No, I prefer the other, she is younger.”—“As you please.” Eight 
days afterwards the converted savage returned to the priest, with his face 
raaiant with innocent joy. “Now, father,” said he, “you can baptise me.” 
—“You have only one wife now?”—“ Only one, on my word.” And he 
pointed to quite a pleas-ant-looking young woman who accompanied him. 
“And what has become of the other ? ” asked the priest. “ 0, I ate her! ” 

A Learned Witness. —Witnesses are often exceedingly stupid, but we don’t 
know whether this witness ought to be called stupid or not. He was before 
Baron Martin. It was desired to get from him an exact account of a certain 
conversation, with the “says I” and “ says he; ” but the counsel could not 
make him comprehend the form in which he was wanted to make his state¬ 
ment. So the court took him in hand. “ Now, my man, tell us exactly what 
passed.”—“ Yes, my lord, certainly. I said that I would not have the pig.” 
—“ Well, what was his answer ? ”—“ He said that he had been keeping the 

pig for me, and that he-”.—“ No, no ; he did not say that—he could not 

have said it. lie spoke in the first person.”—“ No, I was the first person 
that spoke, my lord.”—“ I mean this—don’t bring in the third person— 
repeat his exact words.”—“ There was no third person, my lord, only him 
and me.”—“ Look here, my good fellow ! he did not say he had been keeping 
the pig, he said, ‘ I have been keeping it.’ ”—“ I assure you, my lord, there 
was no mention of your lordship’s name at all. We are on two different 
stories, my lord. There was no third person ; and if any thing had been said 
about your lordship, I must have heard it.” So the court had to give it up, 
though the witness was only too ready to tell all he knew. 


RULES FOR HEALTH. 

Never go to bed with your feet sticking out of the window, particularly 
when it is raining or freezing. 

Never stand in the rain cistern all night. It checks perspiration, and spoils 
rain water for washing purposes. 

Never spank your children with a handsaw, or box their ears with the 
sharp edge of a hatchet, as it is apt to affect the brain. 

More than three pigs’ feet and half a mincepie eaten at midnight, will not 
generally cause the consumer to dream of houris, paradise, accommodating 
bankers, and other good things ; at least they are not apt to do so. 

To enlarge the muscles of the arms and legs, climbing up and down the 
chimney (especially if the house is a four storied one) three or four times 
before breakfast, is a cheap exercise, and gives a voracious appetite. 

Ear-ache in children is a common and vexatious complaint. To cure it at 
once, bore a hole in the tympanum with a gimlet, and pour in oil and things. 
If the child keeps on crying, bore it all the way to the other ear. 

Corns may be easily cured. The most torturing corn can at once be extir¬ 
pated as follows :—Take a sharp knife, and find the joint of the toe where¬ 
upon the corn resides ; insert the knife in the articulation, cut off the toe and 
throw it away. It will never return again, unless your dog brings it back to 
you in his mouth. (Patent applied for.) 

The habit of drinking can be cured by giving the drinkers all the liquor 
they want to drink all the time. We know of two in our own experience 
who were cured in three weeks. One jumped out of a fourth-story window 
and ran a curbstone into his head. The other didn’t get up one morning, and 
has now a curbstone growing over his head in the graveyard. 
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